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The Wayside Merchant 


By Frame C. Brown 


are rapidly changing the situa- 

tion of farmers in general and 
of fruit growers in particular. Grow- 
ers who formerly were only producers 
are now becoming retail merchants as 
well. The business of retailing at the 
farm has become a large item,—some- 
times the whole show,—with many 
growers who live along the main 
highways. It is spreading rapidly to 
those who seemed, a few years ago, 
to be in out-of-the-way places. Many 
farmers will change their type of 
farming to meet the opportunity. 
Fruit growers, gardeners and poultry- 
men will learn the tricks of the mer- 
chant’s trade. Let me repeat,—the 
grower is becoming a merchant; and 
as a merchant it behooves him to 


N UTOMOBILES and good roads 


study the laws of selling as they have © 


been developed in other lines of busi- 
ness. . 
The Methods of Business 

Fortunately, the farm merchant 
needs only to stroll down Main Street, 
with his eyes and his mind open, to 
understand the selling forces being 
brought to bear in business. Certain- 
ly his mind must be open, for above 
all else he must understand—indi- 
vidualist as he is and accustomed to 
think only of the producing end of the 
game—that the people who pass his 
door are the same and will be attract- 
ed to his wares by the self-same wiles 
the merchant employs on Main Street. 

As he walks down the city street, 
if it be a street in a sizable city 
where the art of retail selling has 
been highly developed, what does he 
see? At first he sees mostly signs. 
Every establishment and hundreds of 
articles are bidding for his attention. 
Signs in bright colors, signs that are 
changing, signs of every shape, size 
and hue meet his vision,—so many 
signs, in fact, that one cannot even 
read them-all. But a few will get his 
attention, and perhaps a few, a very 
few, will be remembered. 

Next, the shop windows. Here the 
merchant has done his utmost to at- 
tract the passing throng. Here we 
see his wares most tastefully dis- 
Played. Some window displays are 
simple, some elaborate, but always, 
always a big part of the time, money 
and energy at the seller’s disposal 
have been lavished upon thent. 

Why all this fuss and ‘seemingly 
needless expense? The answer is 





simple enough. The first object is to 
attract the buyer’s attention, the next 
is to get him inside. Once inside the 
store, the prospective customer is 
75 per cent sold. In a modern store 


Even manufacturers have learned 
this trick of crowding their wares on 
the public. In making my rounds 
among grocers who handle our cider, 
I noticed in many stores special dis- 
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Sales buildings on the Brown Fruit Farm. 


Note the clean, inviting appearance of the 


surroundings 


goods are displayed on counters, 
tables, pedestals, in fact, wherever 
they can be put within easy reach of 
the buyer. Like a group of newsboys 
each trying to sell the man on the 
corner his “Evening Paper,” these 
goods crowd around the prospective 
customer. The boy who shouts from 
across the street receives scant atten- 
tion; so the goods away up on the 
shelves move out slowly. 


plays of the goods of a manufacturer 
of 57 varieties, well and favorably 
known. 

“Are you having a special sale on 
these goods?” I asked of a grocer. 

“Oh, no, we didn’t get up this dis- 
play; they have a man who does noth- 
ing but arrange displays of their 
goods. He comes about once @ 
month.” 

The manufacturer knows the gro- 
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cer’s shelves are just a resting place 
for his goods. The real battle now- 
adays is not to sell the retailer, but 
rather to find room in the grocery 
store to display one’s product so that 
it will be within easy reach of the 
buyer. 

From all this it would seem the 
buyer’s own determination plays very 
little part in the selection of his pur- 
chases. In the main, this is true. The 
actual necessities of life are few; the 
things we buy are many; and since 
so many things are offered, the ones 
most favorably and insistently pre- 
sented are the ones most frequently 
bought. 


Applying Business Methods at the 
Roadside 

All the principles of salesmanship, as 
developed so successfully in city busi- 
ness, can be applied equally as well 
to the business of the roadside mer- 
chant. The city merchant first pre- 
pares the mind of the public by ad- 
vertising. Growers should use this 
method, but the grower, unlike the 
merchant, has but one turnover a 
year, hence he must carefully watch 
his appropriation for advertising. His 
three best mediums sre newspapers, 
road signs, and labels. The iocal 
newspaper is a splendid medium and 
sometimes brings a lot of trade, espe- 
cially if the advertisement is timely. 
We got very poor results from adver- 
tising apples in the papers but an ad- 
vertisement on cherries, inserted Sun- 
day, brought customers before we 
could start picking Monday morning 
and a host to follow thereafter. 


Road Signs 

Road signs should be attractive, 
with large letters and few words. If 
one tries reading all the wording on 
the signs at the roadside as he passes 
in an automobile at 30 miles an hour, 
he will find three-quarters of the 
words are lost to the prospective cus- 
tomer. The roadside signs should be 
distributed along the highway in such 
@ manner as to stimulate the buyer’s 
interest more and more as he motors 
along. When he reaches the farm, 


the problem is to get him in. It re 
quires a mental decision on the part 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Preparing California Cherries for Shipment 
By C. Verne Scoggins 


HERRY growing is recognized as 
a very particular job. The tree 
is frequently termed fastidious 
Yet despite its 
exacting demands as to care, there 
are growers in every district who are 
In the final 
analysis, this success is largely pro- 
portionate to the capacity of the-indi- 


and an aristocrat. 
continually successful. 


vidual grower to stick to his job and 
develop with his orchard. 

Just as a grower can expand with 
experience and instruction, thus avoid- 
ing many of the pitfalls of orchard 
management, communities can pro- 
gress in methods of handling a crop. 
At least this has been proven by no 
less than two California communities 
in which co-operative efforts have 
been brought to play in the handling 
of the cherry crop. 


San Joaquin and Santa Clara Counties 
the Leading Districts 


California’s cherry industry, insofar 
as eastern shipments are concerned, 
is largely confined to the central por- 
tion of the state. Though other dis- 
tricts make regular shipments, San 
Joaquin and Santa Clara counties can 
be called the leading districts. Santa 
Clara leads in bearing acreage and 
San Joaquin in total acreage devoted 
to the crop. Solano, Placer, Sacra- 
mento and Napa counties all contri- 
bute toward the 600 or more cars 
shipped to eastern markets annually. 

Cherry growers as a whole have 
learned much from the growers of 
San Joaquin and Santa Clara counties. 
The growers in these counties have 
organized associations, established 
standards and brands, and improved 
practices to meet their needs. They 
have been particularly successful in 
bringing about a more general practice 
of precooling the fruit. 
tices and harvesting methods have 
been generally improved. Some of the 
changes brought about have been 
revolutionary in their scope. These 


The 


HILE we fruit men have not 
Wi any means reached the 

point of the noted soap manu- 
facturer who said, “We couldn’t make 
the product any better so we improved 
the box,” yet we.certainly ought to 
follow his example in endeavoring to 
improve our packages. They need 
it! There is not one of the fruit 
packages in common use today but 
what is short in some particular (and 
often a very important particular) of 
performing for us and for our cus- 
tomers what a really good package 
ought to do. Probably the same charge 
might be brought against most of the 
bath tubs and tooth pastes and chew- 
ing gums and furnaces that we: use, 
but these are at least constantly be- 
ing studied and improved, while our 

are not. 


Functions of a Good Package 
Now what are the functions that a 
good fruit package ought to perform 
for us growers; and what can our cus- 
tomers properly expect the package to 
do for them? Here are at least some 


e orchard. fs certainly a 
prime requisite, and I believe that our 
packages fail in this respect as se- 
any. single par- 
we farmers think 
package of spray 


Orchard prac- . 


it is in. In many packages 
find altogether too large a’ percentage 
of the fruit so bruised that there is a 
. heavy shrinkage by the time 


growers have even developed a me- 
chanical pack and machinery for han- 
dling the fruit in the shed. 


Stems Must Be Attached for Shipment 


Cherries for eastern shipment must 
naturally be picked with the stems 
attached. The average tree is gone 
over three and four times, with the 
bulk of the crop moving the second 
picking. The receptacles used for 
picking vary with the grower and with 
the district. "The galvanized iron cherry 
picking pail which straps around the 
waist, allowing freedom of both hands, 
is most popular, though larger recepta- 
cles are sometimes used. It is the 
usual practice to empty the small pails 
into common galvanized iron water 


pails, though there are growers who 
use the picking container for delivery 
at the shed, claiming it is the only 
way to avoid bruising. There are 
others who empty into shallow crates. 
In the latter case, sorting is possible 
without removing all the cherries from 
the containers. 


Grading and Sorting Machine Devel- 
oped by Grower 


Probably one of the most interest- 
ing developments in years in the han- 
dling of cherries in the shed is the 
method perfected by A. B. Haslacher, 
President of the San Joaquin Cherry 
Growers’ Association. Haslacher has 
a 90-acre bearing orchard and is one 
of the largest growers in California. 
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Typicai scene in 90-acre sweet cherry orchard of A. B, Haslacher of San Joaquin County, 
Calif. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 


part of the contents damaged so that 
it was a total loss, or at least so that 
there was a very serious waste in at- 
tempting. to use it? What would we 
think? Why, we would think that we 
had. better quit using that particular 
brand of materials or dealing with 
that particular merchant. And we 
would probably act on the idea at 
once! Yet this is exactly what many 


of us do when we sell a package of 





the 


housewife receives it. This ought not 
to be. - We ought certainly to make a 
serious study of the situation and 
firmly resolve on an improvement. 


Should Be Convenient for Consumer 


The second requirement of a good 
fruit package is that it ought to cater 
to the convenience and comfort of the 
consumer. It should be of the right 
size to be stored conveniently and 





His orchard is in the Farmington dis. 
trict, east of Stockton. 

It is readily understandable how an 
incentive for experimenting is tur. 
nished by a 90-acre cherry crop, which 
must be handled in a few weeks each 
year. Lowering of labor costs and 
saving time mean greater profit. After 
three years of experimenting, Hag. 
lacher perfected an ingenious grading 
and sorting belt for handling cherries 
on a large scale. So successful wag 
the outfit that Dr. F. A. McCan, ap. 
other member of the association, jp. 
stalled an outfit last season and oper. 
ated it successfully. 


How the Machine Operates 


Briefly told, the method of operation 
is as follows: The fruit is segregateq 
into large and small sizes in the field, 
From the unloading platform at the 
shed it is transferred to a conveyor 
and carried to a man who empties 
each pail into a canvas hopper kept 
automatically shaking. The most suc. 
cessful growers: avoid at all times 
pouring cherries out onto a hard table, 

The hopper is divided into several 
sections by brushes set at just the 
right height to touch the fruit as it 
slides along the sloping bottom. By 
this means the fruit is cleaned with. 
out being handled by employees. At 
the lower end of the hopper is a 
powerful fan which blows the leaves 
and dirt out. 

When the cherries come out of the 
hopper they roll onto a wide, revolving 
belt. Girls seated on either side pick 
out the undesirable fruit as it moves 
along and drop it onto smaller belts 
on each side of the large belt. 

At the end of the wide belt is a 
packing box into which the cherries 
are allowed to roll. One employee 
spreads the cherries evenly in the 
box and removes the boxes as they 
become filled. At the end of the two 


(Concluded on page 8) 


Problem of Fruit Packages 
By F. C. Sears 


and we give him a 14-quart peach 
basket to carry home when some sort 


._ of a handle basket would be vastly 


more convenient. 

A third quality which at least the 
retail package ought to possess, is to 
be attractive in appearance; it should. 
help the fruit in it to tempt the buyer 
instead of repel him, as altogether too 
many of our present packages do. 
Let us copy a little, in this respect, 
after the makers of candy and talcum 
powder and canned tomatoes. We 
cannot expect to equal them; this 
perhaps would not be justified unless 
possibly for the very fanciest trade, 
but we might make a decided improve 
ment in this respect without doing 
violence to any business principle. 
And incidentally I have often won- 
dered whether, if we put a half dozen 
or a dozen really fancy McIntosh or 
Delicious or Jonathans into as pretty 
a box as Brother Lowney puts his 
chocolates, we couldn’t induce our 
young men to buy them for their lady 
friends. And if we could, I am sure 
it would be good for us and for their 
lady friends, and, I hope, for the young 
men. 


Cost ts important Consideration 


cost of the package must, of 


Po be considered and is doubt 


less responsible for our packages not | 


being ideal in every respect. We cat 
much money into our 
and boxes and barrels and 
expense, 

on to the 
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Grape Growing in the Ozarks 


which is more easily or satis- 

factorily handled, either from 
the standpoint of production or distri- 
pution, than the grape, and there are 
few crops which will- give more or 
even as Satisfactory returns. The la- 
por connected with the growing of 
grapes is comparatively light and 
comes at a season when other crops 
need little attention. From the stand- 
point of profit, which, by the way, is 
the rule by which a crop must finally 
be measured» grape growing will be 
close to the top, if not at the top, of 
the list. 

Varieties for the Ozarks 


On a commercial scale, only a few 
yarieties.can be grown with profit. 
The Concord long has been, and will 
continue to be, our standard as a com- 
mercial variety. This is the first va- 
riety which should be planted in the 
Ozarks, and plantings should reach 
guficient proportions to furnish car- 
Joad shipment before the growing of 
any other variety is attempted. 
Moore Early, Hicks, and Worden give 
excellent returns under certain condi- 
tions, but these varieties are not as 
cosmopolitan as the Concord end will 
not do well under as wide a range of 
conditions. ‘ 

The Niagara is the standard for 
white grape production the country 
over. In many markets the Niagara 
outsells the Concord tn limited quanti- 
ties. It would be very easy, however, 
to over-stock the market with this va- 
riety. Brilliant, Brighton, Delaware, 
and Catawba are red grapes of out- 
standing quality. Here again, how- 
ever, we are much restricted as to 
the districts in which these grapes 
will do well commercially. 

From central Arkansas south the 
Concord does not ripen its fruit even- 
ly and there is considerable complaint 
of its cracking. Worden and Moore 
Early crack badly and the latter does 
not bear heavily. The Niagara, Dela- 
ware, and Campbell’s Early do well 
considerably farther south, though 
Campbell’s Early on its own roots is 
a light cropper. 

The following table will show the 
average performance of a number of 
our best grapes over a period of six 
years. This includes grapes under 
different systems of pruning and 
training and under different cultural 
methods. The yield per plant for 
grapes grown under ‘recommended 
practices of pruning and culture is 


rT sniet is no other fruit crop 


much more than this: 
Average Weight 
Variety— per Plant. 

Brighton ..cccccccccccs 5.57 Ibs 
BYEMORE. civpccepeccces .83 Ibs 
Campbell’s Early...... 3.03 lbs 
Catawba ..ccccccccces - 6.08 Ibs 
CONCOTE cocccccccccece 8.39 Ibs 
Delaware ..cccccccccce 7.51 Ibs 

OU. bikin 0690600600000 6.71 lbs 
Moore Early........++- 4.70 Ibs. 
PE 6 icv ctccvtscos 4.48 Ibs. 
WONG, s:6dcucesesess ve 9.71 Ibs, 


Good Soil Pays Best 

The grower can afford to use the 
best soil on the farm for the vineyard. 
Soil which is poor from the standpoint 
of plant food can be built up, and often 
when it is built up it gives just as 
g00d returns as any other soil on the 
farm. Such soil, 


By J. R. Cooper 


University of Arkansas 


sorted to, but if the hillside is very 
steep, the cost of building and main- 
taining the terraces will be prohibi- 
tive. Even on moderately steep hill- 
sides, terraces need constant atten- 
tion, such as regrading, ditch clean- 
ing, etc., and in the vineyard all this 
must be done by hand, unless the 
rows run with the terraces. 

Rocky soils are not objectionable if 
the rocks are Small enough not to in- 
terfere with plowing and other cul- 


The horse hoe, or grape hoe, is a 
necessary tool in vineyard culture. 
By its use the grower can keep the 
rows clean without employing hand 
labor. Horse hoeing may either fol- 
low or precede plowing. Ozark grow- 
ers often throw up a light ridge of 
earth along each row just before 
sowing the winter cover crop in the 
fall. Early in the spring they level 
this ridge down with the grape hoe. 
This destroys weed growth along the 
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A three-year-old Concord vine bearing an excellent crop of fruit 


tural practices and if there is suffi- 
cient soil to maintain the desired 
growth. Such soils are much better 
than flat, wet lands where the drain- 
age is poor. Some of the very~best 
vineyards in the Ozark region are situ- 
ated on soils that contain a consider- 
able portion of fine rock and gravel. 


Thorough Cultivation Is Essential 

The grape is one crop which will 
not tolerate sod. For the best results 
the crop must have constant and thor- 
ough cultivation until the grapes are 
matured. The time to begin cultiva- 
tion will vary somewhat with the 
locality. Ordinarily, cultivation be- 
gins with plowing. Since rye is the 
most common winter cover crop used 
in this section, plowing starts usually 
about the time rye is in the boot, or 
just before. Some growers feel that 
it is not quite safe to wait this long, 
since rye saps the ground very badly, 
and plowing often becomes difficult. 
Occasionally, too, the growth of the 
vines is checked when the land be- 
comes dry. A three-bottom vineyard 
plow is an excellent tool for general 
work, but it will not turn under heavy 
trash, and when used for turning 
under a rye cover crop, the plowing 
must be done earlier than with the 
ordinary gang plow. 


rows. Some growers wait until after 
plowing. Others do not throw up the 
ridge until just before or after plow- 
ing, then they throw the ridge up and 
leave it until new growth starts, when 
they reverse the drag on the grape 
hoe and tear the ridge down again. 

All subsequent cultivation should be 
frequent enough to keep down weeds 
and conserve moisture. We find a 
variety of tools being used for this 
purpose. Ordinarily we find the 
grower adapting successfully to grape 
culture the tools which he uses in 
general farming. In the apple and 
reach growing districts, the same 
tools are used that are employed in 
the general orchard work. The tools 
most commonly encountered are the 
disk harrow and the spring tooth 
harrow. The latter is the more satis- 
factory of the two where cultivations 
are frequent, and it is especially 
adaptable to rocky ground. Spring- 
tooth attachments are made for the 
grape hoe so that weeds may be kept 
out of the row throughout the growing 
season, and still level cultivation may 
be kept up. 


Soil Must Be Kept Rich in Organic 
Matter 


The grape does not give good re 
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turns on soils low in organic matter 
or humus. The supplying of humus 
or organic matter, while’ it sounds 
simple enough, is one of our most 
difficult problems. Barnyard manure 
is available only in comparatively few 
cases. By far the greater majority of 
vineyards must depend upon cover 
crops for their humus needs. The 
most successful Ozark growers use 
rye for the winter cover crop, al- 
though quite a number of profitable 
vineyards are allowed to grow up in 
grass and weeds with no cover crop 
planted. The growing of a winter 
cover crop not only goes a long way 
towards furnishing the much needed 
humus, but it keeps the soil from 
washing and prevents the loss of a 
great deal of plant food, especially 
nitrogen, through leaching during the 
open winter. Two cover crops are 
grown in localities where the supply 
of moisture during July and August 
will permit it. In this case cowpeas 
are used for the summer eover crop, 
being planted about the first to the 
middle of July, and turned under just 
in time to permit the sowing of rye 
for the winter crop. The cowpea crop 
adds a great deal of organic matter, 
and in addition to this, being a 
legume, supplies some much needed 
nitrogez. In- districtfé where the 
moisture supply is limited during 
July and August, the planting of a 
summer cover crop is questionable. 
Cover crops should be drilled and not 
sowed broadcast, to keep growth out 
of the rows. 

Another crop which offers great 
promise in northern Arkansas and 
farther south is bur clover. The 
virtue of this crop is that it matures 
early enough to reseed itself without 
interfering with regular cultural p-ac- 
tices. Therefore, after a stand is 
once obtained, it will continue to re 
seed itself every year without inter- 
fering in any way with the regular 
work. It is somewhat difficult to ob- 
tain a stand in the first place. It 
often requires a liberal application of 
acid phosphate and nitrogen to the 
soil, and inoculation. Boiling the 
seed will facilitate germination. We 
have obtained our best results by 
planting in the fall, about the middle 
of September. We wash the burs in 
a small quantity of water and save 
this water. The burs are placed ina 
bag and immersed in boiling water. 
They are then taken out, cooled, and 
immersed in the water in which they 
were formerly washed. This re-inocu- 
lates the burs and by this means we 
can dispense with other inoculation. 


Commercial Fertilizers Give’ Good 
Results 


THe use of commercial fertilizers to 
supplement barnyard manure and 
cover crops is a common and profit- 
able practice in the Ozark region. 
Quickly available forms of nitrogen, 
such as nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia, are the most satisfactory. 
The use of nitrogen is profitable even 
where a winter cover crop is used. 
The common application is 200 pounds 
per acre on bearing vines, though 
growers vary this amount to suit local 
conditions. Some vineyards situated 

on especially rich 





however, must. be 
built up either be- 
fore the vineyard 
is planted or im- 
INediately after 
Planting. Land too 
steep to be easily 
cultivated should 
be avoided. Vine- 
yards can be grown 
on steep hillsides, 
but the labor of 
keeping soil in 
Place, maintaining 
fertility and keep- 
ing down grass 
and weeds is so ex- 
Pensive that the 
Price of good land 
is often spent 
With nothing to 
show for it. Ter- 
Tacing can be re- 
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Six-year-old grapevine poorly ‘pruned the preceding year, too The same vine after being pruned properly according to the 
much old wood being left 


Kniffen system 


soil require very 
little, if any, nitro- 
gen, while others 
respond to almost 
twice the amount 
mentioned. Nitro- 
gen should be ap- 
plied to bearing 
vineyards several 
days before bloom- 
ing, or soon after 
the buds break, for 
the best results. It 
need not be plowed 
under but may be 
scattered over the 
surface of the 
ground. 
Phosphorus is 
also used to a con- 


(Concluded on 
page 11) 
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Give the Orchards Good Care 


HE FRUIT crop is not going to be a 

record breaker, but there will still be 

considerable fruit in the country at large, 
notwithstanding the damage from spring 
frosts and winter killing in some places. Cer- 
tain fruits will bear light crops in some sec- 
tions, but generally speaking we believe there 
will still be a pretty fair crop on the whole 
and that it will be fairly well distributed over 
the country. a 

In making plans for the remainder of the 

season and for next year, we believe growers 
should take into account the general agri- 
cultural conditions. The recent government 
crop report indicates that the United States 
wheat crop will be the shortest since 1917. 
There is no world carry-over of wheat to 
speak of, and there are no indications of a 
bumper world wheat crop this year. The 
same is apparently true of hogs, corn and 
farm products in general. Such conditions 
should influence the demand~«and prices for 
fruit to some extent. 

We believe that growers in general will be 
fully justified in giving their orchards the 
very best care possible for the remainder of 
the season. This will serve two useful pur- 
poses; it will help to produce the largest pos- 
sible crop of high quality fruit this season and 
it will help to properly mature a good setting 
of fruit buds for next year’s crop. 











Plans for the Fall Issues 


E ARE now in the middle of the sum- 
Wea and it may seem early to be talk- 
ing about fall plans, but a magazine 
must be planned four or five months ahead and 
we want to tell you of some of the good things 
Wwe are going to have for the late summer and 
fall issues. 
In August we are planning to present some 
good articles.on by-product subjects. W. Ww. 
Chenoweth of Massachusetts will present an 
article on the manufacture and handling of 
cider and vinegar. A. W. Christie of Cali- 
fornia will have an article on the sun drying 


of fruits, and J. S. Caldwell of. the United-_ 


States Department of Agriculture will write 
an article on artificial drying of fruits. 





J. R. Magness, author of the popular series 
on “The Inside Story of the Apple,” is pre- 
paring two articles on storage, one of which 
will relate to the handling and picking of the 
crop and the other to the care of the fruit 
while in storage. H. B. Tukey of New York 
will furnish an article on the different types 
of cold storage houses. Frank George of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, who investigated conditions in Europe 
recently, has prepared for us two excellent 
articles on the fruit export situation in 
Europe. Lloyd Austin of California has sent 
us the best and most conservative article we 
have ever seen on the work of Luther Bur- 
bank; we are positively sure every reader will 
enjoy this article. 

Radio will again be attracting our attention 
when the cooler weather of fall arrives and 
we have arranged for two articles by an 
expert, one on the selection of an outfit and the 
other on the installation and care of a set. 

Of course we shall also have other articles 
and our regular departments. Please bear in 
mind that we welcome suggestions. If we are 
not presenting articles on subjects in which 
you are interested, let us know and we shall 
do our best to meet your desires. 





Attend Your Summer Meeting 


NUMBER of the state horticultural 
A societies will hold summer meetings 

during the next couple of months. If 
one is going to be held in your state, we 
recommend that you attend. 

A summer fruit growers’ meeting often is 
of more value than a winter meeting. Many 
things can be learned better in the orchards 
during the growing season than in a closed 
lecture hall during the winter. Much prac- 
tical information is brought out at summer 
meetings. and tours which cannot be brought 
out effectively at winter meetings. 

We know your work is pressing during the 
summer season and that in many instances 
the meeting will be held at considerable dis- 
tance. But you can learn much at a summer 
horticultural meeting and we recommend that 
you attend the meeting in your state this 
year. If no meeting will be held in your state 
you can probably attend the meeting in an ad- 
joining state to advantage. 





Plan Your Work, Then Work 


Your Plan 


"Tae MANUFACTURE of the five-hun- 
dred-thousandth tractor by the Ford 
Motor Company on May 21 calls to mind 
a point which is important in every success- 
ful business. - 

Mr. Ford made his first tractor for sale in 
1917, but before that time he was at work 
several years making trial tractors, trying 
them out under all conditions possible and 
making such improvements as the trials sug- 
gested. It was only after Mr. Ford had made 
a tractor which he felt sure would work satis- 
factorily that he was willing to begin manu- 
facturing it on a large scale and offer it to 
the public. By waiting until he had his plan 
worked out carefully he made faster and more 
certain progress when he got started, he suf- 
fered fewer setbacks in the development of his 
tractor business, he had fewer disappointed 
customers, and he made more money and got 
more satisfaction out of life. 

Many people are prone to begin things be- 
fore they have carefully worked out their 
plans. Later they find their plans were not as 
good as they thought. If they had worked 
at their plans a little longer and perfected 
them more fully before trying to put them 
into operation, they would have profited 
thereby. 
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In business thousands of dollars are lost 
every year as a result of poorly perfecteg 
plans. Tremendous quantities of equipment 
are offered for sale to the public before being 
properly perfected. The result is a loss not 
only to the people directly interested but to 
the general public as well. 

Fruit growing is a business in which many 
factors are involved. It is a business jp 
which mistakes can easily be made by trying 
to put plans into operation prematurely. Many 
of the operations require long periods of time 
for their working out, and the plans deserye 
the most careful consideration before an at. 
tempt is made to put them into operation. Mr. 
Ford’s example is a good one for all of us to 
follow. “Plan your work, then work your 
plan” should be a common practice among al] 
of us. 





The Object of Cultivation 


HE WEATHER has already been dry 

} in some sections and in others the spring 

rainfall has not been large. As usual, 
we may expect dry weather in some part of 
the season or other in most sections. 

Cultivation has always been regarded as an 
important factor in conserving soil moisture, 
Recent investigations in cultivation have 
changed‘ our viewpoint as to the way in 
which the benefit is obtained from cultiva- 
tion. It is important that growers understand 
the principles underlying the matter so that 
the kind of cultivation can be practiced which 
will give the best results. 

In former years we attributed the benefits 
from cultivation to the formation of a dust 
mulch, All the old literature on cultivation 
and moisture retention emphasizes the import- 
ance of the dust mulch as a means of con- 
serving soil moisture. Cultivation was re 
garded valuable chiefly as a mulch-forming 
agency. 

Under the old viewpoint, deep cultivation 
was commonly practiced. While this provided 
a dust mulch and killed weeds, the method 
injured and destroyed many roots. It was 
common for many crops to show direct in- 
jury following deep cultivation. 

The Illinois experiments with corn culti- 
vation have given us a new and better view- 
point toward cultivation and weed killing. 
The results are directly applicable to the cul- 
tivation of crops in general, even though they: 
were obtained in tests with corn. 

In these experiments it was found that deep 
cultivation injured the root systems, except 
when the plants were quite young. Even 
shallow cultivation was found to destroy some 
roots, though the effect was in many cases 
negligent. It was found that weed killing was 
a@ more important factor in obtaining high 
corn yields than the maintenance of a dust 
mulch. Weeds compete with the crops for 
both moisture and plant food. Cultivation, 
by destroying the weeds, conserves these ma 
terials for the corn. 

With these results before us, the program 
we should practice with reference to culti- 
vation is clear. We should cultivate only 
deeply enough to destroy weeds. Deep culti- 
vation is inadvisable, except possibly on soils 
that crack badly, as it injures the root sys- 
tems of plants. The value of cultivation lies 
chiefly in killing weeds rather than in con- 
serving moisture by providing a dust mulch. 





FEW growers have made a pronounced 
A success of roadside marketing. Frame 

C. Brown of Worthington, Ohio is one 
of them. Mr. Brown has carefully studied 
modern. merchandising methods. His keen 
powers of observation have enabled him to 
profit from the experiences: of others. His 
article on Wayside Marketing on page 3 of this 
issue is full of valuable suggestions an 
should be read by every grower. : 
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western Illinois and eastern 

Missouri there lies a fruit sec- 
tion which possesses many interest- 
ing features. The section has been 
growing good fruit for a long time, 
put it is only within the past few 
years that it has begun to attract 
especial attention. The adaptability 
of the section for fruit, the nearness 
to market, and the quality of the fruit 
produced make this section worth 
knowing about. , 

I visited part of this section recent- 
ly and on other occasions I have been 
all over it. The present account is 
the result of information gained at 
different times. 

The counties involved in this sec- 
tion are shown in the accompanying 
diagram. They include Hancock, Ad- 
ams, Pike, Calhoun, Greene and Jer- 
sey counties in Illinois and Ralls, 
Marion and Pike counties in Missouri. 
The Illinois counties grow the great: 
er part of the fruit. Adjoining these 
principal counties are a few others 
which grow appreciable quantities of 
fruit. 


Frost Damage This Season 


When I made the recent visit, I 
found the growers somewhat down- 
hearted as a result of the May frosts. 
The damage through most of this dis- 
trict was heavy. Frost damage has 
not occurred at so late a date in that 
vicinity for many years. The last 
frost came this spring on May 24 and 
2%. Truck crops suffered greatly. 
Peaches will vary from a total loss in 
the northern counties to 25 to 40 per 
cent of a crop in Jersey county. Sour 
cherries were a light crop in Adams 
and Hancock counties but fairly good 
further south. Apples will vary from 
20 to 30 per cent of a crop in Pike 
(Ill.), Adams and Hancock counties to 
40 to 50 per cent of a crop in Calhoun 
and Jersey counties. Strawberries suf- 
fered the worst of any fruit. A good 
crop was in prospect in Adams and 
Hancock counties a week before 
picking time, but the frost reduced it 
to small proportions. 

In spite of the frost damage, I found 


Q LONG the Mississippi River in 


‘the growers in surprisingly good 


spirits. They regretted the condi- 
tions, of course, but they were looking 
at things in a philosophical light. 
They realize that fruit growing is a 
hazardous proposition, and that they 
must take their losses along with the 
gains. I found all of them hard at 
work, giving their fruits the very best 
attention possible, so as to make the 
most out of the present crop and to 
encourage a good setting of buds for 
next season. 


Soil and Contour Are Important 
Advantages 


This fruit section is made possible 
by a combination of soil and contour 
of the land. The soil is of a loessal 
nature and is a fine, sandy loam. Al- 
though much of it lies quite high, geol- 
ogists state that it is of alluvial origin. 
The soil is not naturally rich. Accord- 
ing to the late Dr. C. G. Hopkins, it 
averages about 2100 pounds nitrogen, 
950 pounds phosphorus and 35,000 
Pounds potash per acre seven inches 
of surface scil, which is considered 
Tather low, except for the potassium. 
The soil is, however, quite deep, loose 
and well-drained, thus. giving the ‘roots 
&@ wide range. The land responds 
Teadily to fertiizers and grows leg- 
umes readily, especially after Ifme- 
stone is applied. he nature of the 
soil can be appreciated better after 
an examination of vhe bluffs along the 
Mississippi River. Here the loess is 
exposed in many place: for a depth of 
60 to 100 feet and it is of a uniform 
composition all the way down. Most 
of the land lays high compared with 
the Mississippi River and che bottom 

nds, thus affording exceilent air 
drainage. The majority of the orch- 
ards are located within 10 to 15 miles 
of the river. Further away than that 
the land becomes more or less level, 
and the damage from spring frosts 


_ ‘averages greater. 


Rambles of a Horticulturist 


By C. E. Durst 


Apples Are the Leading Fruit 


‘ The leading fruit crop of the section 
is apples. The locality offers some 
special advantages in the growing of 
this fruit. It is just far enough north 
to escape bad infestation of apple 
blotch and far enough south that scab 
is not serious. Many growers produce 
excellent crops of apples with only 
four summer sprays. Few localities 


can grow as good apples with the 
same amount of spraying. 
In the past many varieties of apples 


Twig is grown more extensively here 
than in any other section. It bears 
consistently, blooms late and makes 
an excellent apple for late winter use. 
It -is grown more extensively in 
Jersey, Pike and Calhoun counties 
than in the others. Romes are in- 
creasing in popularity because of their 
late blooming habit. 


Calhoun !s Leading Apple County 


The leading apple county of the sec- 
tion is Calhoun. This little county 
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The fruit section of western Illinois and eastern Missouri. 


The important producing 


counties’ are shaded 


have been tried. Formerly Ben Davis 
was the leading variety, and there are 
still many orchards of these, but scale 
has been hard on this variety, and 
many old orchards have been removed 
and few new plantings of Ben Davis 
are being made. 

The principal varieties at the pres- 
ent time are Jonathan, Grimes and 
Willow Twig. Others grown in quan- 
tity are Stayman, Rome, York Imperial, 
and the old-fashioned Winesap. A few 
Wealthy and Duchess are grown. The 
Jonathan and Grimes of this section 
are especially noteworthy of men- 
tion. Of course, the growers of this 
locality, like those of all other sec- 
tions, claim their apples are the very 
best in flavor of any grown anywhere. 
The writer is not ready to say the 
same, although it must be said that 
the Jonathan and Grimes of this sec- 
tion wken well grown are of a very fine 
finish and flavor. These varieties are 
early winter apples as grown in west- 
ern Illinois. They make a fine prod- 
uct for use during the holidays and 
for a short time thereafter. For best 
results, they should go into cold stor- 
age in most seasons. The growers of 
this section are missing a big oppor- 
tunity by not co-operating in a large 
way to standardize, advertise and mar- 
ket these varieties for holiday con- 
sumption according to modern mer- 
chandising methods. 

So far as the writer knows, Willow 


grows over 600,000 barrels of apples in 
a single normal season. It consists of 
a narrow neck of land located between 
the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers. The 
county is practically all bluffs and 
hills, which arise sharply from the 
river banks in most places. The high 
elevation furnishes good air drainage, 
and at times the water of the rivers 
seems to afford some protection from 
spring frosts. 

Apple growing in Calhoun county 
had its start with Chris Ringhausen 
of Hardin. Mr. Ringhausen started 
orcharding with nothing and has made 
a real success of the business, financi- 
ally and otherwise. He now has sev- 
eral hundred. acres in‘’Calhoun and 
Jersey counties of bearing and young 
apple orchards, all operated by him- 
self and sons. He believes thoroughly 
in the fruit possibilities of the section, 
and it is largely through his inspira- 
tion and the example set by him that 
orcharding has reached such large pro- 
portions in Calhoun and Jersey coun- 
ties. 

The striking feature about Calhoun 
county is that it has not a single foot 
of railway. Recently the Chicago and 
Alton Railway extended its branch to 
East Hardin, a point just across the 
Illinois River from MHardin.. This 
branch helps appreciably in handling 
the crop, but it takes care of only a 
small portion. - The bulk of the crop 
has been, and will continue to be, 
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transported by boat to Alton, IIL, 
Hannibal, Mo., and St. Louis, Mo., 
where the apples are stored or ship- 
ped to market. 

It is a worth while sight to see Cal- . 
houn county harvesting a crop of ap- 
ples, The apples are packed in the 
orchards on top of the hills by indi- 
vidual crews. Practically all of them 
are packed in barrels. The apples 
are hauled down to the wharves lo- 
cated at various points along the two 
rivers. Many of the apples lay in 
the orchards longer than they should, 
or accumulate in great rows along the 
driveways leading to the loading 
places, exposed to the sun and rain. 
The delay in getting the apples in 
storage or to market often causes 
serious deterioration of the product. 
Practically every boat and barge on 
that part of the Mississippi is busy 
handling apples for Calhoun county 
for several months in the fall. 


The Other Counties 


Jersey county is less hilly than 
Calhoun and its land is more fertile. 
According to Farm Adviser R. L. 
Eyman, the county now has 1000 
acres of bearing apples and about 
2000 acres of young apple orchards, 
with additional plantings being made 
steadily. The principal varieties are 
Jonathan, Grimes and Willow Twigs. 

Greene county does not have many 
orchards, but it has one which de- 
serves special mention. It is the A. 
L. McClay orchard, located near Car- - 
roliton. This orchard consists of about 
1200 acres of bearing orchard, mostly 
winter varieties. It is the largest and 
one of the best commercial orchards 
in Illinois. 

Pike county, lying north of Calhoun, 
has about 10,000 acres of apple 
orchards, according to Farm Adviser 
Frank N. Barrett. The plantings are 
being increased by from 100 to 300 
acres each year. Jonathan, Grimes, 
Willow Twig and Ben Davis are the 
principal varieties. 

Adams county has a considerable 
acreage of apples pretty well distrib- 
uted. One of its best orchards is 
that of William Chatten and Sons, lo- 
cated just north of Quincy. They 
have a 92-acre place, 82 acres of which 
are in orchards. In one block there 
is practically a perfect stand of 23- 
year-old Jonathan trees which have 
given excellent results. The trees are 
too close, being only 30 by 30 feet. 
They are somewhat thick in the tops, 
but these are gradually being thinned 
out according to the new idea in prun- 
ing. The young orchards are being 
set 35 by 35 feet. The Chattens are 
gradually going into the nursery busi- 
ness. 

There are a number of scattered ap- 
ple orchards in Hancock county. 
There are fewer orchards in the Mis- 
souri counties of this district. The 
headquarters of the Stark Bros. 
Nurseries are located at Louisiana. 
The company has large nursery plant- 
ings in southern Missouri and in New 
York, but it also has several hundred 
acres of nursery plantings at this 
point. Paul Stark and Lloyd Stark 
also have large personal plantings of - 
apples, consisting largely of Delicious. 


The Strawberry Industry 


The strawberry industry of the sec- 
tion is confined practically to Adams 
county, near Quincy, and to Hancock 
county around Warsaw. The crop 
grows to great perfection in these 
places. Several years ago I had occa- 
sion to investigate the yields of straw- 
berries in the more important commer- 
cial producing counties in Mlinois. 1! 
found that Adams county produced 
about twice as many quarts per acre 
as any other strawberry county in the 
state. Yields of 250 to 300 24-quart 
crates per acre in a normal season are 
quite common and higher yields are 
often obtained. The principal varie- 
ties are Dunlap, Warfield and Gandy. 
Gibson and Howard seem to be gain- 
ing in popularity. The plants are 
trained in rather wide, matted rows 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Preparing California 
Cherries for Shipment 
(Continued from page 4) 


smaller belts are large boxes to catch 
the culls. 

When the packing box is filled with 
some 14 pounds of cherries, it is 
pushed onfo a conveyor, which carries 
it to a weigher. From the scales it 
goes past an inspector and to the 
lidder, where it is prepared for ship- 
ment. The box is packed upside down, 
with paper on the bottom so that when 
the packed box is opened in the mar- 
ket it has a paper covering. 

Haslacher does not recommend his 
method of packing for small orchard- 
ists who can afford the time of hand 
packing, but for large growers he de- 
clares it is a “life saver.” While his 
method of packing does not turn out 
as pretty and orderly a pack as one 
prepared by hand, it saves time and 
gives the consumer a product quite 
uniform in quality. The pack has been 
well received on the market for two 
seasons. 


Types of Containers Used 


Several types of containers are em- 
ployed at the present time for pack- 
ing cherries in California. The Santa 
Clara Valley Cherry Growers’ Asso- 
ciation Has secured splendid results 
for several seasons with the 12-basket 
crate pack. This package measures 
three by 1314 by 19% inches and holds 
12 tin-top strawberry baskets of one 
pint each. The package weighs about 
14 pounds gross and 11 pounds net. 
Each basket is faced with no stems 
showing, and in this manner the pack 
is made a solid one and the necessary 
weight is secured. It has been found 
advisable to pack the individual 
baskets tightly to insure a good ap- 
pearance. 

p, under the lid. The pack is par- 
ticularly used for Black Tartarians in 
that district. In @ measure, the suc- 
cess is due to the strict rules laid 
down by the association with respect 
to. precooling. 

The lug pack for cherries is becom- 
ing popular in all districts. Carton 
containers are used for early and 
fancy shipments but are rapidly going 
out of use except in the Placer dis- 
trict. A very popular lug pack is the 
so-called California lug, measuring 
three by 11% by 19% inches. This 
package should weigh from 17 to 18 
pounds gross and around 14 pounds 
net. Lugs are either bunched faced 
with no stems showing or packed 
loose with no stems showing... The 


Standard Cherry lug, holding about. 


eight pounds, is also commonly used. 
This lug is two and one-fourth by 
nine by 19% inches, and the cherries 
are packed double-faced, making the 
package weigh 1144 pounds gross. A 
one-piece curtain is used on top. Side 
curtains are no longer recommended 
by the trade. 

The Santa Clara and San Joaquin 
associations are also adopting what is 
Known as the Lambert lug, holding 12 
pounds net and measuring three by 
nine and three-fourths by 19% inches. 
Through association management, 
packs of this size have been success- 
ful and much of the old abuse of lug 
packs has been eliminated. 


Methods of Grading and 
Standardization 


One of the principal accomplish- 
ments of these associations is the es- 
tablishment of standards and grades. 
The strict grades devised and en- 
forced by the San Joaquin. association 
are now recommended by the State 
Department of Agriculture. The asso- 
ciations have their own brands. For 
instance, the San Joaquin Cherry 
Growers’ Association markets under_ 
the Eskimo brand; and the trademark, 
which is a picture of an Eskimo, calls 
attention to the fact that the fruit has 
been precooled. 

To avoid abuse of lug packs and to 
establish a reputation, strict grades 
are enforced in many districts, 
especially where growers combine to 
secure precooling service. Some of 
the districts are following specific re- 
quirements, such as rulings that large 


An oiled paper is used on — 





varieties, like Bings, Lamberts and 
Royal Annes, must be packed 10 in a 
row in a standard box in order to be 
called “fancy grade.” Specific grades 
are similar for smaller varieties, etc. 

The San Joaquin Cherry Growers’ 
Association has somewhat different 
specifications for its pack. The “extra 
fancy” consists of sound cherries of 


one variety which are well-shaped, 


free from dirt, bird pecks or bruises, 
splits or other damage. No cherries 
are admitted to the extra fancy grade 
which pack more than 12 rows in the 
California cherry box. All cherries 
must be packed with stems attached 
and thoroughly pliable. Sound, mer- 
chantable doubles are permitted. 





to 36 hours or longer, and is cooled 
down to 35 to 45 degrees, depending 
on the length of time it remains in 
the rooms. The cherries are then 
loaded direct into precooled and iced 
cars through a covered alleyway 
which prevents exposure to the out- 
side heat. Salt is added to the ice in 
the bunkers before the cars are start- 
ed, so that the fruit will be as cool 
as possible before it has traveled 
many miles. No salt is. added at 
icing stations later. 

The Santa Clara valley cherries are 
precooled at-San Jose. The cherries 
are left in the cold rooms as close 
to 30 hours as possible, and the tem- 
perature ranges from 33 to 36 degrees, 











Interior view during the picking season in the packing shed of Dr. F. A. McCan near 
Stockton, Calif. 


The fancy grade used by this asso- 
ciation consists of sound cherries 
meeting all the requirements of the 
extra fancy grade, except as to size 
and color. The association maintains 
an expert at the precooling station to 
see that the requirements have been 
met, and as a result of grower co- 
operation, a reputation well worthy of 
the effort has been built. This asso- 
ciation, though it controls a compara- 
tively small portion of the county 
crop, has influenced methods in the 
entire county and improved standards 
and practices. 


Product Formerly Shipped by Express 


For years it was the custom to ship 
cherries to eastern markets by fast 
express. Even then shipments were 
not always successful; in fact, the 
cherry deal was on an entirely un- 
satisfactory basis in the Santa Clara 
valley prior to the introduction of pre- 
cooling. It was the advent of pre- 
cooling that brought many growers to- 
gether and promoted co-operation, for 
it was difficult for the lone grower to 
get successful precooling service. 
Shipments are now made by freight, 
and though it takes longer, the cost is 
about half as much as by express. 

The Santa Clara association, under 
the leadership of H. G. Stelling, its 
president, and the San Joaquin asso- 
ciation, under the leadership of A. B. 
Haslacher, were developed to promote 
the idea of precooling. As a result, 
all the cherries grown by San Joaquin 
County members are precooled in 
Stockton, and the majority of growers 
outside the association now precool. 


Method of Precooling 


The precooling is accomplished with 
the brine system of refrigeration. The 
room in which the cherries are placed 
is kept at an average of about 35 de- 
grees. The fruit is stacked on a false 
floor, which raises the first layer of 
containers about three inches. Inch 
stripping is placed between every sec- 
ond layer. A space of about two 
inches is left between each row to aid 
the circulation of air. The fruit re- 
mains in the precooling room from 12 


with an abundance of circulation. An 
effort is made to take every bit of the 
heat out of the fruit. Pure air, circu- 
lation and low moisture content are 
things aimed for. The San Joaquin 
association uses lime to take up the 
moisture. 

Precooling is becoming an increas- 
ingly popular practice with other Cali- 


fornia fruits, and there are those who - 


predict the practice will be common 
in shipping all fruits before many 
years. 





Ramblesof a Horticulturist 
(Continued from page 7) 


and are left to fruit only two seasons 
by most growers. 


Co-operative Marketing Has Revived 
Industry 


The strawberry industry about 
Quincy has had an interesting history 
from the standpoint of marketing. 
Strawberries have been grown for 
years but for the most part they have 
never paid growers very well. It 
seems that the local buyers allowed the 
local Quincy market to become glutted 
and then bought the berries on the 
basis of the prices resulting. The 
buyers apparently had no facilities 
for shipping berries on Saturday, and 
thus berries became a drug on the 
market that day. Farmers and towns- 
people for miles away developed a 
habit of visiting the growers on Satur- 
days during strawberry time to get 
berries for canning at bargain prices. 

About three years ago a local unit 
of the Illinois Fruit Exchange was or- 
ganized at Quincy. The situation im- 
mediately changed. With country- 
wide connections at its command, ‘the 
exchange was able to secure prices de- 
termined by the supply and demand 
in general rather than by conditions 
existing in the Quincy market only. 
The exchange could ship to distant 
markets on Saturday as well as on any 
other day, and the Saturday bargain 
day disappeared. “There ain’t going 
to be no bargains this year” the bar- 
gain hunters were told when they 
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called at the growers’ places for cheap 
berries. The organized growers ge. 
cured during the first year about $1 
more per 24-quart crate than the few 
unorganized growers. Practically the 
same conditions prevailed the secong 
year. 

The co-operative association has haq 
a great influence in reviving the indys. 
try. The acreage is rapidly increasing 
around Quincy. Rather extensive plant. 
ings are also being made at Warsaw 
in Hancock county. In my opinion a 
good market will always exist for al] 
the strawberries that can be grown jpn 
Adams and Hancock counties because 
of their excellent quality and because 


‘they mature at a time when no other 


important producing section is ship. 
ping many berries. I believe these 
growers are justified in extending their 
plantings of strawberries, provided 
they grow them well and use sound 
methods of marketing. 


The Grape Industry at Nauvoo. 

At Nauvoo, in Hancock county, 
there is an interesting grape industry, 
This is the old home of the Mormons, 
and many interesting relics, buildings 
and stories of Mormon days are to be 
found here. The grapes are grown on 
the bluffs surrounding Nauvoo, which 
has no railroad because of the rough 
topography. The grapes are taken by 
boat across the Mississippi River, 
which is quite wide at that point, to 
Montrose, Ia., where they are loaded in 
cars for shipment. The shipments 
amount to about 300 cars in a normal 
season. There are two associations at 
Nauvoo. The marketing is handled by 
local dealers and salesmen. There is 
little doubt but what a marketing or- 
ganization with country-wide connec. 
tions could make itself quite useful to 
the Nauvoo growers. The Concord is 
the chief variety grown, though the 
Moore Early is grown to some extent, 
The grapes of this section ripen before 
the grape crops of Michigaa and New 
York. They mature at about the same 
time as the grapes at Wathena, Kans, 
and St. Joseph, Mo., and they reach 
the markets at a most opportune time, 

Besides the fruits mentioned, there 
are considerable quantities of cherries 
grown. Carlots of these are shipped 
f-om Quincy in normal seasons. There 
is quite a sizable peach acreage in the 
district, grown mostly for local con- 
sumption, but the buds are often win- 
ter killed. Raspberries and blackber- 
ries are also grown in quantity. 


Marketing Problems. 


The marketing problems of the dis- 
trict are far from being satisfactorily 
handled. Most of the growers are sell-. 
ing their apples individually. It is 
quite common for outside buyers, 
chiefly from Chicago, to come into 
the district when the apples are about 
half grown and buy up the product of 
an entire orchard at a stated figure or 
at a certain price per barrel after the 
apples are packed. 

As stated, a local co-operative has 
existed at Quincy for about three 
years. This local has obtained satis 
factory prices for its members, and it 
did a business of about $120,000 in 
1924. However, the association is now 
split to pieces because, on account of 
an overpayment made to some growers 
in 1924, the members’ $100 notes were 
collected to meet a deficit in the treas- 
ury. In addition there have been 
some factional differences, some faulty 
policies have been followed by the di- 
rectors from the start, the manage 
ment has been inefficient, and the 
directors failed to take their respon- 
sibilities seriously enough to keep 
themselves fully informed about the 
affairs of the association. 

At present the two groups now oper- 
ating are trying to market co-opera- 
tively, but neither has enough tonnage 
even in a normal season to operate 
on an efficient basis. The Adams coul- 
ty growers can support one associa 
tion very nicely, and through it they 
can obtain some excellent results. The 
growers should work toward unity 
rather than away from it. If the asso 
ciation is not fulfilling expectations, 
the thing to do is to go to the bot- 
tom of the trouble, root it out, and 20 
forward on a reorganized basis, rather 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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(Continued from page 3) 
of the driver to slow down and turn 
in—the road is good, the going fine, 

d he is loath to slacken pace. As 
the motorist approaches our farm he 
is informed by signs, spaced half a 
mile apart along the highway, just 
pow far he is from “The Brown Fruit 
Farm.” At the corner of the farm we 
pave a Sign: 

HIS IS THE BROWN FRUIT FARM 

ENTRANCE 400 FEET SOUTH 


At the entrance we have placed a 
final invitation: 


THIS IS THE BROWN FRUIT FARM 
COME IN 


Here also is a black and white 
pulletin board with the special offer- 
of the day. Even with all these 
inducements the prospect often goes 
py before he can make that fateful 
decision. The squeak of brakes be- 
fore our entrance tells the story every 
day—‘I've @ notion to get some 
Rambos for Mother” — brakes — 
“Shucks—I’m by—Oh, well”—and our 
prospect glides away. 
Labels 

Labels play an important part in 
advertising the grower’s product and 
should never be omitted. Would 
Waltham sell a watch without his 
nameplate, Edison a phonograph, or 
Oliver a plow? Even matches and 
crackers bear a label. Why not the 
apples—are they any less worthy the 
pride of ownership? Labels and pack- 
ages go together. We used to think 
we were clever to dump apples in a 
customer’s machine and save the price 
of a basket. Now we urge him to 
take a clean, new basket as a gift— 
it bears our label. The small-sized 
baskets are popular and profitable. 
They often save the day in early sum- 
mer when apples are a slow sale. 

In general, current advertising, such 
as newspaper advertisements and 
bulletin board announcements, should 
give particulars. - 


“APPLES” 
is a poor sign, but 


“BEST JONATHAN—$2.50” 
will bring customers. 
The Value of Display 

The psychological value of display 
on the customer is often overlooked. 
When I canvassed the grocery trade 
Iwas met frequentiy with this: “Peo- 
ple are not buying apples—we have 
very little call for them.” The gro- 
cer who makes that kind of statement 
nearly always has a stock consisting 
of one or two baskets of shop-worn 
apples tucked away somewhere in a 
comer. It’s a trite saying that peo- 
ple buy with their eyes—then why 
not give them an eyeful? No mer- 
chant has a stock capable of being 
displayed as attractively as the fruit 
grower’s. A little thought devoted 
to the tasteful arrangement of his 
wares will pay him well. Further- 
more, the buyer likes to see a display 
en masse. Ask any retail grocer what 
a window piled full of apples from 
top to bottom will do for his sales. A 
woman may want to buy only a peck 
of apples, but she likes to have a 
hundred bushels to choose from. 
Every grocer has had the experi- 


Potatoes or tomatoes—it may be the 
best of the lot, but the customer has 
ho choice, hence he is reluctant. In 
this connection, it is curious how 
easily the buyer is affected by the 
relative position of an article offered 
for sale. A friend of mine is very 
successful in a grocery business ot 
the self serve type. The people pass 
through and pick up what appeals to 
them. My friend tells me he can con- 
trol the sale of an article absolutely 
by changing its position, sometimes 
not more than six inches. We have 
applied this principle in the Apple 
ouse, where there-are at all times a 
hundred bushels of apples on display. 
We have noticed that although the 
apples are distributed evenly around 

® room, people nearly always look 

t at the apples on their right as 
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Sedan $1095 F. O. B. Detroit, tax 
-wheel hydraulic brakes 


extra. Four. 


optional. Body by . 












-Qut in Front of 





The Entire Field of Fours 





The new cae Four—produced after 
four years of planning by Walter P. 
Chry: and his organization—unques- 
tionably delivers more of power, speed, 
fuel mileage and charm of appearance 
than any four in the world today. 


It is worthy companion to the revolu- 


‘ tionary Chrysler Six. 
It is made of the same high-quality alloy 
steels. 





Club Coupe F.O.B. Detroit, 
cater “cer bofichen 


Touring Car $895 F. O. B. 
Detroit, tax extra. Four. 
hydraulic brakes optional. 


It is as finely, and as efficiently, en- 
gineered. 

It is built to the same close manufactur- 
ing limits, by the same Chrysler-trained 
craftsmanship, in the same splendidly 
equipped factories. 

In four-cylinder practice and four-cylin- 


der results, it is as far ahead as the 
Chrysler Six is in the six-cylinder field. 


It puts an entirely new interpretation 
on four-cylinder ability and perform- 


‘ance, on riding ease and perfect road- 
-ability, as it does on quality and value. 


It is the first car of its price with the op- 
tion of hydraulic four-wheel brakes—at 
small extra cost. The beautiful closed 


bodies are by Fisher. 


You are urged to go to the Chrysler 
dealer for a demonstration and the 
complete story of the new Chrysler Four. 


You will learn some ing facts— 
the reasons, for instance, why the motor 
delivers 83 cent more horse-power 
than its official rating; why there is 
practically no sense of vibration; how 
only Chrysler can produce such unpar- 
alleled quality at so low a price. See 
the Chrysler Four now. 


‘CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER MOTOR CGMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 














Coach $1045 F. O. B. Detroit, 
tax extra. Four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes optional. Body by Fisher. 
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“PARA 


PARA DICHLORO BENZENE 
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Kill Borers with Magara PARA 


Bea and aphis will suck the life out of your trees unless checked. 
Worming is slow, expensive and liable to damage trees through 


knife slips. 


The best way and the cheapest way is to smother these pests by the 
use of Niagara PARA.. This first aid to orchardists is Para Dichloro Ben- 
zene, the chemical recommended by the U. S. Government and State 


Experiment Stations. 


Niagara PARA should be used on every tree one year old and me Ie 
will not injure them. This pure, unadulterated form of *Para Dichloro 
Benzene will give 100% control of borers, aphis and grape phylloxera. 


California apple growers have found it to be the 


wooly apple aphis. 


We guarantee Niagara PARA to be 
dealer’s. Send now for FREE Para fo! 


effective control for 


re. Ask for it by name at 
er and latest Fan Semen Bulletin 


on the control of these destructive pests. Please give dealer’s name. 


Niagara Alkali Company 
9 East 41st Street, New York City 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann-Co, 
San Francisco, California 


Selling A f 
Wedlheenie, uae 


*Unless this Chemical is absolutely unadulterated it is ineffectiwe. The Niagara PARA label insures 
the highest purity. 














HowYou CanProfit From 
Undergrade Apples! 


IDER—pure, delicious apple juice! 

Cider that keeps sweet indefinitely— 

that has a ready, year-round market 
at top prices—that conforms to all Fed- 
eral Prohibition Regulations. Such cider 
brings you big cash profits from your 
sound undergrades. * 


Made Possible By 
The Mount Gilead Process 


Perfected after years of research and ex- 
periment, the Mount Gilead Process is 
the greatest development in orcharding 
in the dast ten years. It completely cov- 
ers all the steps of manufacturing and 
bottling cider—and insures a product 
that is uniformly pure and wholesome. 
Mount Gil Processed Cider can be 
sold every month in the year. It makes 
possible “Grade A’ prices for your un- 
dergrades—eliminates waste—and estab- 
lishes a steady trade. 


4 
Write for “‘The Golden Harvest’’ Book 
A free copy of “The Golden Harvest,’’ an in- 
teresting and instructive handbook on cider 
making, is yours for the asking. Written by 
Howard F. McMillin, a successful orchardist 
and a recognized authority on cider making. 
Write for your copy today. 





THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG.CO. 
104 Lincoln Ave. Mount Gilead, Ohio 
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TRACKPULL 





RACINE, WIS.U,S. 


A Crawler Tractor 
That Costs Little 
But Does Much 


Tae purchase of a Forgson— 
Trackpull-equipped — provides 
you with a crawler type which is 
ideally suited to orchard work and 
yet costs little to purchase and little 
to operate. 


The 900 to 1000 square inches of 
ground contact provided by Track- 
pull; the multiple disc clutch control 
which permits square turning with- 
out differential strain and the auto- 
matic take-up springs which posi- 
tively prevent track breakage, are 
three exclusive features which are 
to be found only in the Trackpull. 


If you want the world’s most effi- 
cient, lowest priced crawler type 
tractor, talk with your Fordson 
dealer now, or write use for literature. 


Belle City Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. F-7 
Racine, Wis. 
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Hairy Vetch as a CoverCrop 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 
Please tell me what you can about the 
use of vetch as a cover crop for orchards, 
—J. E. R., Indiana, 

ANSWER: Hairy vetch is increas- 
ing in popularity as a cover crop 
for orchards. The plant is quite hardy, 
though it is occasionally killed by 
heaving during freezing and thawing 
weather. It is sometimes a little slow 
in getting started, but under favorable 
conditions, it soon makes an excellent 
cover. Its habit of growth makes it 
an excellent preventative of soil ero- 
sion on rough land. It is valuable as 
green manure and for hay and winter 
pasture. Poultry enjoys it greatly, and 
you will find that chickens benefit 
from it during winter and early spring. 
The crop is one of the best nitrogen 
gatherers that can be grown. 

Vetch may be sown alone or with 
rye. When sown alone, about 20 to 
25 pounds per acre should be used. 
When seeded with rye, 15 to 20 pounds 
are sufficient. It should be sown fairly 
early in northern sections so as to 
permit the plants to get a good start 
and cover the ground fairly well be- 
fore winter. The plants are somewhat 
slow to start, and the seed should be 
sown with care. In northern states, it 
is a good thing to sow as soon as the 
hot summer weather is broken and 
when early fall rains are beginning. 
In the south the seeds can be sown as 
late as October or November. . 

Since the seed is somewhat expen- 
sive, it is best to sow it with a drill in 
order to make use of the largest pos- 
sible proportion. It should be sown 
one to two inches deep in clay soils 
and somewhat deeper in sandy soils. 

If vetch has not been grown success- 
fully on the land for three or four 
years, the soil should be inoculated. 
In doing this, secure a few quarts of 
soil from a vetch patch which is well 
inoculated, as shown by numerous 
nodules on the roots. If you are sure 
a crop grown a year or two previously 
was well inoculated, soil from this 
patch may be used. Dissolve a small 
quantity of glue in water and~-add 
enough of the soil to make a creamy 
paste. Pour enough of this mixture 
over the seed to moisten it. Mix the 
seed thoroughly and spread it out in a 
shady place to dry. Sow it at an early 
date. If the seed is broadcasted and 
harrowed in, do this work on a cloudy 
day or toward evening and harrow in 
the seed immediately in order to pre- 
vent the bright sun from destroying 


| the bacteria. 


If no vetch has been grown in your 
vicinity, you should secure some of the 
prepared inoculating material for 
vetch from a seed firm or supply 
house handling the same and use it 
according to directions. 

In buying the seed, be sure to get 
winter vetch (Vicia villosa); the an- 
nual vetch (Vicia faba) will not sur- 
vive the winters in your section. 





Catching Moles With Traps 


AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 
I wonder if you can tell me how to get 
rid of ground moles? I have tried to 
poison them and I have used mole traps 
but without much success. The moles 
spoil trees, vines and other plants and I 
am very anxious to get rid of them.— 
G. A. H., Michigan. 

NSWER: I know of no better way 
to get rid of moles than to trap 
them. I am sure you can catch them 
with traps if you set the traps proper- 
ly. I have caught dozens of them 
myself in this way and my brothers 
have caught them by the hundreds. 
The first thing to do is to find a run 
that is being used regularly. Com- 
pact the soil above the run firmly 
with your foot for just sufficient length 
to set the trap. After setting the trap, 
spring it a couple of times s@ that 
the prongs will open a way for them- 
selves into the earth. If the anchor 
prongs which hold the trap in the 
ground tend to pull out when the trap 
is sprung, pack the earth tightly about 











them. This will help-to hold them in 






















the ground. I have even tied bricks ty 
the side of traps in order to keep th 
traps from raising out of the ground 
when sprung. 

. Many people have reported SUCCERg 
in killing moles by inserting ip their 
runs grains of corn poisoned With 
strychnine. I have never tried thig 
method myself because I have alwa 8 
been satisfied with the results from 
traps. 


——— 


Control of House Ants 


AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER Macazings 
Ants have given me a great deal of. tron, 
ble in the house in the past yearg and 
they are now becoming numerous thig 
year." What can I do for them?—yfq 
I. A. R., Ohio. 

A News: There are several eff, 

tive poisons for controlling ant, 
One of the simplest consists of one Dart 
sugar and 10 parts tartar emetic, diy 
solved in a pint of water. Place this 
bait-in saucers and set the saucer 
where the ants have their runways 
Small sponges or excelsior placed jg 
the saucers will enable the ants to 
gain easy access to the bait and often 
increases the efficiency of the poison, 
For some kinds of ants the tartar em 
etic is more effective when worked 
into a bacon rind or grease. 

Another good mixture is known ag 
Barber’s Ant Bait. It is prepared from 
the following: 


Granulated sugar ...++.+++++...3 pounds 
WIT «oe 5 0.6.0:0.0:4'0.95850.0:90.0.9.0:0 00% 3 pints 

Tartaric acid (crystallized) .....2 graing 
Benzoate Of soda ....%....-055, 3 graing 


Boil these materials for 30 minutes 
and allow the mixture to cool. 

Dissolve five grams of chemically 
pure sodium arsenite in two ounces of 
hot water and allow to cool. Thea 
add to the above mixture and stir thor 
oughly. To this mixture add six and 
one-half ounces, by weight, of honey 
and mix thoroughly. This mixture 
will keep for a long time, and when 
one outbreak of ants has been satip 
factorily treated the remainder can be 
stored away until needed for another 
infestation. ‘The material should be 
exposed in saucers the same as de 
scribed above. 

The mixtures described are poisom 
ous and should be kept out of the 
reach of children and animals. 





Treatment for Apple Borers 


I NOTE your letter in the May issue 
en the treatment of apple tree 
borers. The only way we have beet 
successful in controlling this pest is 
by means of the wire guard. We us 
a No. 12 mesh galvanized wire screen, 
18 inches wide, double salvage, cut 3 
inches long. We buy the wire in 10 
foot rolls and cut it with tinners’ snips 

The wire guards will, when properly 
applied, keep the moths off the tree 
trunks and furnish protection against 
mice. The cost is about 10 cents pet 
tree. 

We use the following program: — 

1. Scrape the tree trunk with a tres 
scraper; this exposes many tunnels 
not indicated by castings. 

2. With knife and wire, clear th 
tunnels and spear the larvae. If 
worm cannot be located, clean out all 
sawdust possible, moisten a piece 
ebsorbent cotton with carbon bist 
phide, stuff it into the cavity, and plug 
all openings with putty. This treat 
ment makes it unnecessary to butchef 
many trees. 

3. Spade up a circle of ground about 
three feet in diameter around the tre 
and clear away all trash. 

4. Apply the guard, burying the bo 
tom about three inches below the sit 
face. Stuff the opening at the top witl 
cheap cotton batting. The 8 
should be securely fastened at 
ends with wire clips. — Charles 
Gould, Massachusetts. 





A dog fills an empty place in 
man’s life—especially a hot dog. 
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Grape Growing in the 
Ozarks 
(Continued from page 5) 

siderable extent, not so much for its 
direct effect upon the fruit crop, for 
this is not always evident, as for the 
effect upon the cover crop. In many 
instances the cover crop, especially 
clovers, will not thrive until phos- 
phorus in some form has been added 
to the soil. “Acid phosphate is the 
usual form. used. The ordinary rate 
of application is 400 pounds per acre 
per year until three or more applica- 
tions have been made, after which 
time an application every other year 
or even every three years may be 
sufficient. ‘The time of the applica- 
tion se2ms to make little difference, 
but it must be well mixed with the 











This vineyard is cultivated by throwing the 
earth to the vines with .an_ eight-inch 
turning plow. The furrow left between 
the rows is leveled with a cultivator or 
disk 


soil and not merely scattered.on the 
surface of the ground. 


Pruning is an Important Factor 


No other operation in connection 
with grape growing is more important 
or has such a quick or decided infiu- 
ence as pruning. Pruning and train- 
ing are considered different opera- 
tions, though they are so closely 
allied that often the same operation 
answers for both. The Kniffin system 
of training is commonly used. The 
vine is trained to one main trunk 
reaching to the top wire of the trellis, 
with canes 10 to 15 “buds” long (four 
canes in all) trained along both the 
top and bottom wires on both sides. of 
the trunk. Pruning consists: merely 
of removal of any parts of the plant 
that are not needed. Vines on which 
an oversupply of wood has’ been left 
will produce a large number of 
bunches, but both clusters and berries 
will be small and the fruit will not 
ripen evenly. In pruning, old wood 
and wood weakened by insects, dis- 
eases, winter injury, or other causes, 
must be removed. From what is left 
we choose the four best one-year-old 
canes, and with the exception of some 


The grape hoe, showing the plow and guide 
wheel. With it the operator can dodge 
the plants and posts and still clean the 
rows of weeds 


short spurs, cut all the rest away. 
This renewal, or the cutting away of 
old wood and replacing it by new 
canes, must be re followed 
every year or heavy production cannot 
be expected. Long arms of old wood 
should be avoided. The closer the 
fruiting wood can be kept to the 
trunk, the more fruitful it will be. 
In order-to always have good vigor- 


_ 0US canes available where they are 


wanted, short spurs one to two buds 
long are left at or near the base of 
the fruiting canes, or on the main 
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Dopce BrRotHers 
TOURING CAR 


Half the pleasure of buying a motor - 
car rests in the conviction that you 
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SPECIAL 


have exercised a sensible choice. 


That pleasure is shared by every 
Dodge Brothers purchaser—not alone 
at the hour of purchase but ever 


afterward. 


His good judgment is confirmed by 
everything that he continues to hear 
about the car, and. everything that it 


does. 
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trunk in about the location where new 
shoots are desired. The shoots aris- 
ing from these short spurs do not 
often fruit heavily, but they are more 
vigorous than shoots arising from 
fruiting canes. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, 30 to 40 buds per plant will 
be sufficient to produce a gocd crop. 
It is a general practice in pruning 
not to cut back the canes to any 
definite number of buds at pruning 
time but to cut them back in the 
spring at the time of tying. This en- 
ables us.to leave extra buds on some 
canes in case of winter injury or loss 
to other parts. Vines making a poor 
growth, whether from lack of fertility 
in the soil, or from some other cause, 
should be pruned back heavily; that 









pruned lightly, or in other words, 
many more buds should be left on 
the vines. Long jointed canes set 
much less fruit than the smaller, 
short jointed ones. These heavy 
canes often throw out laterals. In 
pruning vines, wherever laterals occur 
they must be left at least one or two 
buds long. Where lateral buds are 
left on such canes, a full crop of fruit 
will be produced. 

Unless cuttings are to be made, it 
would be better to wait from four to 
six weeks after the dropping of the 
leaves before pruning commences. 
Where cuttings are to be made, a 
higher percentage of them will grow 
if taken early. Late pruning, that is, 
pruning during the last of February 
or the first of March, delays blooming 
somewhat. 








Spray for Insects and Diseases 

The increase in insect and disease 
pests of the grape, of which several 
growers are complaining, need not 
necessarily be discouraging, but it 
should’ be a warning to do better 
spraying. An accumulation of pests 
always follows heavy planting of a 
crop, and ordinarily as plantings ex- 
tend farther south into warmer con- 
ditions, or under more humid condi- 
tions, both insects and diseases in- 
crease in number. The grape grower i 
must consider spraying. as a part of i 
his regular vineyard program and pre- 
pare to do the job thoroughly. The 
Ozark vineyardist must be prepared 
to spray four or five times. Grape 
spraying in the Ozarks is compara- 
tively simple. .The rows are far 
enough apart so that the regular or- 
chard sprayer is used. 
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Why Other Tires Do Not Wear 
Like a Fisk Red-Top 


We are often asked by Red-Top users, why Red-Tops usually outlast two and 
often three tires of other makes. 


The answer is simple: When-the first Fisk Red-Top Tire was designed, most 
roads were rough and. cars were usually over-loaded. To stand the pounding 
and strain of bad roads and extra weight, an extra ply of fabric and an extra 
tough, extra thick red rubber tread were built into this tire. 


Since then these first principles of Red-Top construction have never been 
changed, except that today in addition to the Red-Top fabric tire, there is also 
the extra heavy Red-Top Cord. 


This explains why Fisk Red-Top Tires, even in the hardest service, are so 
reliable and extra long-wearing. Get a Fisk Red-Top Tire next time. 


The Fisk Line is‘complete, including all types, from a good tire 
at a low price to the highest grade tire at a reasonable price 


FIS 


RED-TOP TIRES 
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1 GO t your MYERS dealer. Let him 9 
tell you what kind and size of MYERS 
Water System you, need and what it will & 
cost. When you get all the facts about the 
MYERS, you'll see that you can afford 
to have fresh, running water on your farm 
—at once! 


You want the best when you buy—then ask your 
dealer to show you the many exclusive features that 
have kept MYERS in the lead. Write us today for 


The MYERS line includes Pumps for every 
purpose, Hay Tools and Door — 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Ashland, Ohio 
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bushels, 


The Wayside Merchant 


(Continued from page 9) 

We have noticed also 
that a person is likely to buy the 
thing he sees first if it appeals to 
him; many customers do not look 
farther, others look at all the apples 
and come back to the ones that first 
attracted them. Therefore, if we have 
a variety that should be sold more 
rapidly, we place it on the favored 
position. on the bench, increase the 
number of bushels of that particular 
variety On display, and the apples 
promptly move out. 


The Value of Proper Surroundings 


The whole arrangement of display, 
advertising and selling should be 
dignified. The public largely accepts 
a man at his own estimate. A road- 
side stand littered with crates, baskets 
and newspapers is not conducive to 
high prices. We have a rustic booth 
at the roadside. Here we display 30 
bushels of apples, and it was here 
also that formerly we made our sales. 
Wher we moved our salesroom to the 
Apple House, 300 feet back from the 
road, our sales increased surprisingly. 
We had surrounded our business with 
greater dignity. The little rustic 
booth, which meant nothing to the 
public, was replaced by a substantial 
building. Where before they had 30 
bushels to choose from, they now saw 
100 bushels on display. People 
watched with interest the sorting, 
sizing and ~spacking operations. We 
encouraged them in this. At the road- 
side stand, they asked for a dime’s 
worth of apples; in the Apple House 
they began to think in terms of 
We continue to use the 








rustic booth, but only as a show win- 
dow. It bears the legend: 


“FOR DISPLAY ONLY. SALES- 
ROOM IN APPLE HOUSE.” 


Parking Space 


Space for the parking of automo- 
biles is another advantage gained by 
moving the sales place back somewhat 
from the road. There is now a move- 
ment in some states to prohibit the 
parking of machines along public 
highways. Those who favor it say 
parking along the highways slows up 
traffic and is dangerous. No doubt, 
as traffic increases, we shall have 
laws prohibiting the parking of auto- 
mobiles at the side of the road. In 
that event the roadside merchant 
who already has set his: salesroom 
back from the road and provided 
parking space outside of traffic, will 
be ahead of his competitors by just so 
much. 


Price a Controlling Factor 


Price is perhaps the greatest factor 
of all in the control of sales. It is 
seldom desirable to charge at the 
same rate as the grocer, for we must 
remember the grocer’s average sale 
of apples is three pounds, which he 
delivers on a charge account. Where 
one is within easy motoring distance 
of a city, a fair price for bushel lots 
to customers at the farm is the price 
obtainable of the city grocer for the 
fruits delivered to his door. Thus 
the city man who motors out to the 
farm for a bushel of apples saves the 
grocer’s profit, while the producer 
gains because he saves the cost of 
delivery. Small quantities should be 
priced high enough to cover the cost 
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of baskets and handling and still show 
a gain over the bushel rate. 

When it is advisable for any reason 
to price apples low, this point shoulq 
be stressed in the advertising. Fre 
quently one has some fruit on hang 
which, though still in good condition 
is ripening too fast. Then it is good 
policy to advertise the low price 
prominently on the bulletin boarg 
Part of the public buys entirely o, 











If the sal 





t be located directly 
on the main highway, the side road should 
be well posted, roomy, inviting, and of 
good appearance 


price, and it is surprising to see how 
quickly they respond to this sort of 
stimulus. Of course, there should be 
a fixed price on everything, and the 
price should be plainly marked on the 
baskets. Don’t dicker about prices— 
it cheapens your business. When it 
becomes advisable to reduce prices, 
they should be reduced to all alike. 

The fruit grower has _ suffered, 
though not as greatly as have farm- 
ers in other lines, from the spread 
between the price of his product and 
that of manufactured goods. All sorts 
of methods to correct this state of 
affairs are being discussed. In the 
meantime, the city, with an empty 
tonneau and a full purse, is motoring 
out to the country. For the wayside 
merchant this may be the solution. 
Here is an opportunity made to his 
hand. 





New Parcel Post Service 


G ROWnES who ship perishables by 
parcel post may be able to profit 
from the new “special handling” privi- 
lege provided for in the law February 
28, 1925. 

Formerly perishables had to be 
shipped by ordinary parcel post. No 
definite time of delivery was assured, 
although the authorities delivered the 
packages as expeditiously as possible. 
Insurance and special delivery serv- 
ice could be secured for extra charges, 
but these did not insure delivery at a 
definite time, although if it could be 
shown that damage was caused as & 
result of undue delay, indemunities 
could usually be collected. Special 
delivery service helped to _ secure 
prompt delivery on arrival, but it did 
not promote prompter handling of 
products while in transit. 

Under the new regulations, a special 
handling service is now offered in ad- 
dition to the former services. Under 
this service the packages will be han- 
dled the same as first-class mail. Spe 
cial delivery will be continued as be 
fore. Special handling will apply par- 
ticularly to the handling of packages 
while in transit. . 

In order to secure the promptest de- 
livery one would need to buy both spe- 
cial delivery and special handling ser- 
vice. Special handling costs 25 cents 
per package and special delivery 
varies in price from 10 to 20 cents per 
package, depending on the weight of 
the package. The two services may 
be within the limits of possible use for 
some high-priced commodities like 
berries in crates, peaches in baskets, 
etc., but for cheaper products, the 
service is probably too expensive to 
warrant its general use for perish- 
ables. Insurance and c.o.d. service 
can be purchased in addition to the 
services ‘described. A printed form 
describing the new special handling 
service in detail can be secured from 
post offices. 





Minister—“Do you take this man for 
better or for worse?” 

The Bride—“Do I have to sa 
which?” 
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gE KEYSTONE 
Taare Association, organized in 
Brie County, Pa., in 1921, has enjoyed 
, remarkable success. It began op- 
erations by taking over an old stock 
organization, the Keystone Grape 
Company. There were 40 members at 
the start; now there are_290. The 
gssociation markets the grapes from 
5000 acres, which is about 60 per cent 
of the acreage in the county. Each 
member contracts to deliver all his 
to the association, and he has 
the privilege of withdrawing annually. 
Not a single member has withdrawn 
during the last two years except a few 
who have sold their farms. 

The association has been financed 
by membership notes at the rate of 
$% for each member, plus $5 for each 
gere of grapes grown. The method is 
nising about $55,000 at the present 
time. Practically all members have 
also shared in the purchase of $20,500 
worth of certificates of indebtedness. 
This collateral is used for the pur- 
chase of property. These certificates, 
which were issued on a three-year 
basis, were renewed recently on the 
basis of present acreage. The organi- 
gation enjoys a splendid credit with 
local banks and has had no difficulty 
in financing its operations. 

The association has been able to se- 
cure prices as good as, or better than, 
those obtained in other grape districts. 
The management has proceeded on 
the principle that satisfied customers 
area good asset. Emphasis has been 
placed on developing customers in 
smaller markets. All packages are 
labeled. In 1924 experimental pack- 
ing of small baskets in central pack- 
ing houses, for sale through chain 
stores, was started. This proved quite 
successful. Arrangements entered in- 
to with the Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany for sale of thé juice grapes, 
lave proved satisfactory. The associa- 
tion manufactures most of the bas- 
kets used by its members, and it 
also handles fertilizers, spray mate- 
als and vineyard supplies. The sup- 
ply business in 1924 amounted to $127,- 
665.64. All supplies have been sold 
at market prices; thus friction with 
dealers has been avoided. 

The success of the association is 
said to be due largely to the man- 
ager, H. H. Meyer, and to a board of 
directors which has taken its responsi- 
bilities seriously and which has co- 
operated with the management. 





ARRANGEMENTS are rapidly be- 
ing perfected for the co-operative 
school which is to be held by the 
American Institute of Co-operation at 
Philadelphia July 20 to August 15. 
Practically every phase of co-opera- 
tion will be covered and the speakers 
include a large number of the fore- 
Most authorities of the country. 
The institute is a non-profit educa- 
organization. It is being 
by general farm organiza- 
tions, co-operative associations and 
state marketing bureaus and state de- 
partments of agriculture. It is being 
actively supported by the United 
tates Department of Agriculture and 
the United States Department of 
erce. 

Persons who attend the institute 
May obtain lodging in the dormitories 
<tee University of Pennsylvania if 

ey desire. Most of the rooms range 
in price from $3 to $6 a week. Meals 
fan be had at boarding houses and 
the is $5.2 at © perth —. a 

per week, or or the four 
Weeks. Detailed information can be 
from Charles Holma: 


» 


wee CU 


Co-operative | 


Secretary, 1731 Eye Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C 





\ 
A Frisk publishing the Seald-Sweet 
Chronicle as a department of a 
Florida publication for the past six 
years, the Florida Citrus Exchange re- 
cently decided to issue the Chronicle 
as a regular house organ. The first 
number appeared June 1. The paper 
will be published twice a month. It 
is a four-page paper, without advertis- 
ing.. The first number was gotten up 
in splendid form and contained very 
timely and well selected material. 
The Chronicle will be mailed regular- 
ly to the 7000 members of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange and to all other 
Florida citrus growers who express a 
desire for the Publication. 





RECORDS of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change show that shipments of 
Florida citrus fruits to May 22 totaled 
27,216 cars of oranges and 21,133 cars 
of grapefruit, or a total of 48,349 cars, 
containing 17,405,640 boxes. The ship- 
ments represented a gain of 1585 cars 
grapefruit over last season to the 
same date, and a loss of 4497 cars of 
oranges. The season is now about 
closed. Estimates made a short time 
ago placed the total shipments for the 
season at about 18,000,000 boxes, or 
60,000 cars of 360 boxes each. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange ship- 
ments to Europe up to May 1 totaled 
14,412 boxes of grapefruit. It was 
estimated that 15,000 boxes would be 
shipped by the close of the season. 
This volume represents the largest 
quantity of grapefruit marketed by 
the exchange in Europe in one season. 





PRELIMINARY survey of the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture shows that co-operative asso- 
ciations in the United States conducted 
a business amounting to $2,500,000,000 
in 1924. This amount represents an 
increase over the business of 1923 of 
appreximately $300,000,000. There are 
12,000 co-operatiyes in the United 
States, with a membership of about 
2,500,000. In 1915, the co-operatives of 


-the United States did a business 





amounting to $635,000,000. 
& H. MEISLER, President of the 
* Georgia Peach Growers’ Ex- 
change, anndunced recently while in 
New York that three selling agents 
have been engaged for handling the 
products of the exchange during the 
present season. They are Robert T. 
Cochran and Company, R. E. Cochran, 
and John Nix and Company. 





ACoURT decision was recently ren- 
dered in California which adds 
another important step to the status 
of co-operative associations. Several 
members of the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers’ Association refused 
to deliver their products to the asso- 
ciation for marketing, but they paid 
the liquidated damages provided for 
in the contract. They took the posi- 
tion that when they paid the liqui- 
dated damages in cents per pound 
they were not obliged to specifically 
perform the contract and maintained 
that the California co-operative mar- 
keting law of 1923 was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Judge M. J. Rogers of the Superior 
Court of Ventura County decided for 
the association. The following quota- 
tion is taken from his decision: 

“Each member contracts not merely 
with the association as an entity, but 


(Concluded on page 19) _- 











FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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One of the U. S. air mail bea- 
e cons which are lighted from 

: ower generated by Delco- 
aight electric plants. 


Lighting the way 
of the mail planes 


General Motors has contributed to the 
safety and surety of the air mail. 


Delco-Light electric plants, a General 
Motors product, furnish the current for 
50 of the 54 beacons which light the 
night route of the mail planes from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Rock Springs, 
Wyoming—a distance of nearly 1,500 
miles. 


All along the route the windows of 
thousands of Delco-Lighted farm homes 
send up a cheerful greeting. 


Thus General Motors is more than a 
builder of motor cars and trucks. In 
scores of uses outside of the automo- 
tive industry, its products contribute to 
the progress of the nation. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capittac + CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 
OxtpsmosittE + GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks, and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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Graham Brothers Standard Farm Body Truck 


sa ot ties on the Farm 


When the world wondered how to stem the __ effervescent Youth requires. Cheerful diligence 
tide of Youth's great migration to the city, _ prevails where once was sullen toil. Culture 
the Farmer acted. and contentment have supplanted dull unrest. 


Today we see the fruits of his initiative The important and creditable part Graham 


3,500,000 modern implements; 500,000 trac- ‘Brothers Trucks have om in this ee 
to . hines and tors; evolution is a matter of common know edge 
pre hn electric eee olen ane ae me Nine per cent of Graham Brothers entire 


phones; 1,160,000 phonographs; countless production for 1924. went into service on 
thousands of radio sets; 3,500,000 automobiles American Farms. Sturdy, fleet,and economical, 


these trucks have proved their right to the 
. owner's trust. Their power, ‘reliability and 


- Country life now affords all the varieties that | ‘appearance are the Farmer’s pride. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS 


Detroit — Evansville — Stockton | 
A Divis:on GF Doose BROTHERS. ING 
GRAHAM: BROTHERS. (CANADA) LIMITED > TORONTO, ONTARIO 


BROTH ro 











~Here’s a Real 


Pneumatic Truck Tire 








ip poacterng! passenger car tires are not 
suitable for use on a truck. 


They are designed for one kind of 
service and it isn’t fair to expect them 
to: give entire satisfaction in a quite 
different kind. 


The best, the safest, the most eco- 
nomical thing to do is to equip your 
truck—whether it be light or heavy— 
with real truck tires, designed especially 
for truck service and built strong enough 
and heavy enough to stand the kind of 
treatment tires usually get on a farm 
truck. 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is that 
kind of tire. It is not merely an en- 
larged passenger car tire. It is an 
especially designed truck tire, strong, 
sturdy, rugged and dependable. It has 
more plies of cord fabric than the same 
size tire in the passenger car type. It 
has a thicker, heavier tread that contains 
more rubber. 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is a real 
pneumatic truck tire. If you are look- 
ing for your money’s worth in tires for 
your truck, drop in and see the Kelly 
dealer the next time you go to town. 
He’ll be glad to show you a Heavy Duty 
Cord even if you’re not in immediate 
need of one. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 
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KQOME people think when goods are 
sold and shipped that that is the 
end of it. They do not have any con- 
cern as to how the buyer is going to 
come out—whether he will make a 
profit or loss—whether he is finally 
satisfied or not—whether the ultimate 
consumer is satisfied. Yet all these 
factors should enter into every sale. 
He who does not have a solicitous re- 
gard for the buyer is a poor salesman 
unless he is a book-agent or stock 
salesman of the itinerant type and 
does not expect‘to pass that way 
in. 


again. 

“In talking with our good broker, 
W. H. Lee in Atlanta the other day, 
he used the phrase ‘oné-call salesman.’ 
That is a good thought—the one-call 
salesman. That is exactly the kind 
of salesman some men are. They 
have glib sales talk that would be 
calculated to make one think the 
moon is made out of green cheese. 
They talk big, deal much in superla- 
tives and have only the one thought 
of putting it over big and strong. 
They think little and care less for the 
buyer’s tomorrow. They are the one- 
call salesmen who do not have repeat 
orders but move on to other pastures 


green. 

“The other kind of salesman is of 
the lasting type. He may not be a 
‘flash’ but his impressions are lasting 
and grow with time. He looks out for 
his employer’s interest and at the 
same time regards the buyer’s inter- 
est. He who maintains the proper 
equilibrium between these supposedly 
antagonistic interests—the seller and 
buyer—has at least the making of a 
fine salesman. Really there is no 
antagonism between seller and buyer. 
Their interests are or should be iden- 
tical, one to get and the other to pay 
a fair price. The end of every sale 
should be to please the ultimate con- 
sumer and build in him a desire for 
more. This is the way trade grows. 
In the last analysis the ultimate con- 
sumer is the final arbiter. Please him 
and you please all. Like the paint 
slogan—paint the surface and you 
save all. So I would say—please the 
consumer and save all. But in order 
to please the consumer each link in 
the chain must be satisfied.”—William 
P. Bullard, National Pecan Growers’ 
Exchange. 





EORGIA continues to be the lead- 
ing shipper of peaches into Penn- 
sylvania, as has been the case for 
some years. The Bureau of Markets 

of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture has recently completed a 

survey which shows that 60 per cent 
of all the peaches shipped into 15 large 

markets of the state last year came 

from Georgia. 

Total receipts in the markets 

studied amounted to 2803 cars, of 

which 1676 were of Georgia origin. 

Three-fourths of these moved through 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, with 

Scranton, Wilkes Barre, Altoona and 

Harrisburg absorbing most of the re- 

mainder. The peak of this movement 

was during July, considerably earlier 

than the more northern peaches were 

ready for market. : 

The Carolinas are becoming more 

prominent among the commercial 

peach states of the country and last 

year shipped more peaches to Penn- 

sylvania than in any previous year. 

Most of the 310 cars from these states 

were from the fast-developing Sand 

Hill belt. ree 
Tabulations made by the United 

States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 





pnomics show that 451 cars of 
were shipped from 





Pennsylvania 


*It is said that the Georgia cotton 


poinés during 1924. One hundred and 
two of these cars reached the 15 mar. 
kets surveyed, mainly Pittsburgh, 
Altoona, Wilkes Barre and Scranton. 
Most of the remaining 349 cars of 
Pennsylvania peaches rolled to out- 
side markets, the heavy exodus last 
year being into Ohio, where there wag 
a light crop. 

Approximately half of all the 
peaches shipped from Pennsylvania 
originated in Franklin County. Other 
important shipping counties were 
Berks, Adams, Montgomery, York and 
Carbon. The Pennsylvania shipments 
of 451 cars represented only 10 per 
cent of the Keystone crop, indicating 
the enormous absorptive power of 
home markets for local grown peaches, 


"THE NEW Jersey Bureau of Mar. 

keting is developing the city 
markets in the state with growing suc- 
cess. They report that the city of 
Camden has agreed to co-operate with 
the New Jersey Bureau of Markets to 
establish and operate Camden’s whole- 
sale and retail produce markets. 
Charles C. Cook, Rutgers. College 
graduate and for the past two years 
connected with the Inter-State Dairy- 
men’s Association, has been appointed 
as city marketing director. He was 
also a federal-state shipping-point in- 
spector for a time. 

The city of Trenton will continue its 
marketing program this year in co- 
operation with the bureau and Arthur 
Mayo is preparing to take up the work 
as city marketing director in June. 
Mr. Mayo is a graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania State College and has had ex- 
perience in f. o. b. federal-state in- 
spection work. Burlington has also 
adopted the bureau’s program for its 
three-day-a-week wholesale market. 








HE NATIONAL Pecan Growers’ 

Exchange shipped 900,000. pounds 
of pecans during the year ending April 
30, according to William P. Bullard, 
President and Manager. The ship- 
ments included new crop and carry- 
over products and constitute a record 
shipment by the exchange. 

“The prices obtained were those 
placed on the nuts by the members 
themselves in a meeting called for the 
purpose, and the crops were sold 
without lowering the price at any 
time on any grade,” stated Mr. Bul- 
lard. All shipments were made on a 
c. o. d. or draft basis and no losses 
were suffered. The operations of the 
exchange have proved very satisfac- 
tory to growers in the pecan sections 
of Georgia and the organization is in- 
creasing its membership materially as 
a result. 





"THERE are in New York City 15,- 
000 restaurants, 5000 bakeries, 7000 
fruit and vegetable stores, 12,000 re- 
tail butcher stores, 19,000 grocery 
stores, and 4500 delicatessen stores, 
according to Edwin J. O’Malley, Com- 
missioner of Markets, who recently 
addressed the New York Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. : 





‘TH INTERMEDIATE Credit Bank, 
established in Georgia a short 
time ago for the purpose of financing 
co-operative associations, recently 
sent out a letter to credit associations 
of the state, which read as follows: 

“We wish to impress on you that 
we are thoroughly in sympathy with 
the co-operative movement and in no 
instance do we want any pressure 
brought upon any borrower by not 
letting him place his products through 
the co-operative associations.” 
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the Sowega Melon Growers’ As- 
tion, the Georgia Peanut Growers, 

the National Pecan Growers’ Ex- 
e, and other organizations will 

efit from the vigorous stand taken 


by the bank. 





RAPEFRUIT-ADP is a new prod- 
G uct being introduced as a soda 
fountain drink by the Florida Citrus 
Exchange. It is hoped that by this 

eans the consumption of Florida 

pefruit will be increased in large 
consuming centers, according to John 
yoscrip, Advertising Manager. 

Dealer sales service crews, working 
ynder the direction of the advertising 
department, will call on soda foun- 
tains with the object of interesting 
them in handling the drink. In Chi- 
eago some of the large department 
stores and chain drugstores are al- 
ready selling the drink at 10 to 15 
cents per glass. Reports from New 
york and Philadelphia indicate a fa- 
yorable reception there. The drink 
will be promoted in more than a 
score of metropolitan markets the 


coming season. 





TH FOLLOWING summary of the . 


fruit marketing situation was fur- 
nished by the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics on June 10. 
“Mid-season found many of the early 
ucing sections still suffering from 


drought. Yield, already cut down by . 


late frosts, was dwindling under dry 
spells lasting a month or more in some 
places. Shipments in most lines con- 
tinued less than anticipated, although 
the total volume was fairly large be- 
cause of the earliness of some prod- 


“Not even an early season for 
peaches, cantaloupes, and melons could 
fully offset the gradual disappearance 
of old apples, potatoes, and the de- 
creased output of new potatoes, onions, 
berries, lettuce, cucumbers, and cab- 


e. 

“Some of the stock offered shows the 
effect of dry weather or of rain at the 
wrong time. After all, the season has 
paid well in some producing sections 
because of better conditions than else- 
where or the higher prices. Before the 
middle of June most vegetables were 
higher than for the preceding month, 
and some lines have made quite sharp 
advances. Strawberries were up 10 
cents a quart. Melons at top prices of 
$1000, sometimes $1300, per carload 
were doing much to console the grow- 
ers for light yield. In Georgia, the 
great mid-summer watermelon region, 
conditions were reported favorable for 
& good supply despite th'e reduced 
acrea 


ge. 

“So far, the season seems to have 
been shaping up for high prices. Nearly 
everything has been selling above the 
corresponding level of last season, par- 
ticularly in the West where new pota- 
toes, onions, strawberries and melons 
were bringing twice as much as in June 
last year. Tomatoes, cabbage, and 
cantaloupes are selling about the same 
a8 a year ago. 

“Prices for Georgia peaches declined 
generally under heavier supplies al- 
though shipments are moderate as yet 
considering the early start this season. 
But when the fairly good quality mid- 
season kinds, like Early Rose, reached 
the market prices recovered with tops 
of $5 per carrier or bushel basket. 
Carmens and Hileys begin about the 
middle of June. Probable shipments 
from Georgia have been estimated at 
12,800 cars, with fruit of good quality, 
although quite variable in size. Early 
conditions indicated a ‘southern crop 
about 10 per cent less than the year 
before with a relatively light move- 
ment of the Elberta, the principal late 
variety. 

“The hot weather of early June has- 
tened the end of the berry season and 
shipments rapidly dwindled away. By 
the end of the first week of June 
the movement was only one-fourth 
that of the corresponding week of 1924 
with combined shipments at the rate of 
only 100 cars per day, chiefly from 
Maryland, Delaware and other later 
shipping sections. The still later re- 

do not figure so heavily in the 
carlot markets on account of the 
8reater local demand and the in- 
ereased shipments by truck.” 
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ARD to find’a better word with 
which to describe Barrett Min- 


eral-Surfaced Roll Roofing! 


For before a roofing can honestly be 
called “trustworthy” it must possess 
certain qualities. For instance— 


Mineral-Surfaced Shingles 


(Green Red Blue-Black) 
Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Everlastic Single Shingles 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Everlastic Octagonal Shingles 


Roll Roofings 
Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced 


be 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced 
(Green Red Blue-Black) 


It must never rot or rust, never 
need upkeep (such as painting, stain- 
ing, etc.). It must be tough and rug- 
ged enough to wear throughout the 
years without repairing. And it must 


fire-safe, proof against flying 


sparks and embers. 


Barrett Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


possesses all these qualities —has 
earned the name “trustworthy.” 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY 
In Canada: 
The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street. Montreal, Que., Canada 






ROOFINGS 





MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 







“With this selvage edge you can maké 
a neat job of your laps—and the 
seams will stay tight!’ 


“... and in every way 
it’s a trustworthy roofing—” 


For sound roofing economy there’s 
no better buy than this durable roof- 
ing. It’s low in first cost, easy and in- 
expensive to lay, and won’t cost you 
one cent for maintenance, 


The “selvage edge” makes an easy 
guide for laying straight, assures 
tight laps—does away with any 
chance of leaks along the seams. 
And in addition you get an attractive, 
colorful roof. Its mineral surface 
(soft red, moss green, or blue-black) 
will never fade. 


See Barrett Roofings at your deal- 
er’s. No matter what kind of roof 
you may want to put on, he can fill 
your needs. Or— 






































THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 
Please send me free literature describing roofing suitable for the 
building (or buildings) checked. 

HOUSE HOG PEN 

GARAGE CORN CRIB 

BARN SILO 

CHICKEN HOUSES SHEDS 
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Ramblesofa Horticulturist 
(Continued from page 8) 


than to kick over the traces and form 
a new association. The latter out- 
come is the one which looks good to 
the interests opposed to co-operative 
marketing. : 

A small organization has been 
formed at Warsaw, in Hancock coun- 
ty; this association operated last year 
through the Quincy local. As above 
stated, the Nauvoo growers have two 
local associations which are operating 
independently. A local of the Illinois 
Fruit Exchange has been operating at 
Jerseyville, in Jersey, county, with ex- 
cellent results. 

Calhoun county has been consider- 
ing co-operative marketing for some 
time but has perfected no organization 
to date. The county agent and state 
extension horticulturist contended, un- 
til about two years ago, that the coun- 
ty should be organized independently 
of the rest of the state, but representa- 
tives of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation took the position that it was 
not sound economics to organize com- 
peting sales associations in the state 
and that growers of both Calhoun 
county and the rest of the state would 
be best served through a single sales 
organization. After several confer- 
ences, all the parties interested were 


apparently convinced that it would be 
best to promote the idea of a single 
state sales organization. To date, 
however, no organization has been 
formed in Calhoun county. There is 
no county in the United States in the 
writer’s opinion whose problems are 
better adapted for solution through co- 
operative marketing than those of Cal- 
houn county. The county has already 
accomplished some really worth while 
things, but I am satisfied that a prop- 
erly organized and properly operated 
co-operative association will bring 
about a greater prosperity for the Cal- 
houn county growers than they have 
yet known. 





Rats have become serious in and 
around many of the citrus packing 
houses in California. They seem to be 
especially fond of citrus seeds, show- 
ing a, preference for those of grape- 
fruit. They distribute the spores. of 
decay on their feet and claws. 

The Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
cently conducted a poisoning demon- 
stration. Orange and lemon seeds, 
treated with strychnine, and also 
hamburger steak containing barium 
carbonate, were distributed thoroughly 
in several buildings. The result was 
the complete disappearance of the 
rats. 
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Here’s a 
Money-Saver 





With this low-cost 
long - lived Handy 
Farm Mixer you can 
afford to put in those 

ent improve- 
ments you have 
wanted. : 

Do this work yourself at odd times with 
this mixer and cut concrete costs practically 
in two. Put in walks, steps, foundations, 
ppaieems, floors, etc. Make fence posts, 
eeding troughs, cement blocks, etc. You can 
pay for a Mixer on a job or two. 

It mixes a wheelbarrow load per minute 
und can be operated either by hand or with 
a small engine. 

Use it also for mixing feeds, and washing 
root crops. Comes in handy the year around. 

It’s built of steel and iron—will last for- 
ever. See your John Deere dealer, 


HERE’S A VALUABLE BOOK FREE 
“101 uses for concrete.” Covers the 
uses of concrete on the farm. FREE, wri 
John Deere 
Booklet AM-8 1. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 


Club No. 15 
ey oer Bia Ute aad : yr. b. 
66, 2 oe oultry Journal , ‘ yr. “< 
American Fruit Grower . ~ 2 yrs. $1<2 
A Dollar Bill Will Do—We Take The Risk 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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se room, béing the place wher 
Prohibition Makes Progr _ ; By Mary Lee Adams frightening lights were seen, boca 
"THE OFT-REPEATED phrase “pro- in itself a terror. Because a fear is 

hibition doesn’t prohibit,” is unfor- so much easier to build up th 
tunately easy to prove in individual 800n as the planting stock is shipped. Fraid Cat break down, fear of the dark persist 
Last year 1500 seed beds, which will in this child long after the reason for 

































































instances. But because the law is 

often broken is no more argument Produce 7,500,000 seedlings, were 66 RAID CAT! Fraid Cat!” There jtg origin had been explained awa 

against its usefulness than if we Planted. So the good work goes on. is no more opprobrious epithet y. 
Such enterprises must impress on known to boyhood. The searing shame Early Impressions Last 


1 w ainst theft 

oe Nw nll 2 Pa and mur- @Veryone the value of trees. If for no of it generally warms the biood of its One must be always. on the alert 
derers are still to be found. other good purpose, their great beauty victim to battle. Nay more, the gentlest to prevent needless associations with 

We are safer because of these laws, 22d the comfort of their summer of mothers, wincing under the jeers fear in the childish mind. Impressiong 
and there are not lacking abundant shade should endear them to home- directed at her timid darling, has made in tender years are almost jp. 
proofs that the country is already bet- makers. A recent visit to a lovely old been known to cry out desperately, eradicable later. Reason, as we gry 
ter off for prohibition even though a Country place was sadly marred as I “Hit him back Willie! Why don’t you older, may help us to conceal foolish 
long time may be needed to establish Came upon the prostrate trunk of a hit him back? fears, but at what expense of nerj, 
the full benefit of such a tremendous Magnificent tree lying near the dwell- Yet parents, not realizing what a force and suffering. You, who would 
change. We read of deaths from boot- ing. “The boys cut it down because disservice they are doing their chil- give your lives for your childrep, 
leg whisky and we forget that former- they thought it was a bee tree.” dren, inadvertently build up fears in please remember that “the coward 
ly deaths from excessive use of alco- There's still too much of such vandal- these future men and women whose dies a thousand deatha:” Each dreaded 





hol were so frequent that they pos- ism. happiness and usefulness in life will fatality is more painful than the p, 
sessed no news value and were not eae ow upon their being — of — is sae apt to be. Ay 
noted in the daily press, The Children’s Room Ag oe ceeutete ‘Wit eetuéiibs ae jcaaariean? child trom 


i ew De- 
Yh ; Moen ~e a prge a Bot AR0omM the children may call their just means running away from physi- A quiet-mannered woman told m 
it was holding up traffic, gathered own gives them a great deal of cal combat. But fear is far more subtle how she has suffered, and in spite of 
round two men, one of whom was sup- Pleasure and freedom, and leaves the than that. Many parents themselves, her best endeavors will likely co. 
porting his drunken companion. Test of the house far more tidy and all unsuspecting of their frailty, merit tinue to suffer, during the simplest yp. 
Would it be sensible to shrug and say Uiet. Where restless little ones the odious title of Fraid Cat. This in- explained absences of those dearest to 
“Another example of the failure of TOmp over everything, it makes much cludes, as the French say, not only her. All through her early years shy 

more work for those who pick up after Madame the Mother but also Mister had witnessed the effect of undue ap 


rohibition!” or to recall that prior to 
rohibition nobody would sroanyesoniche them in the vain attempt to keep the the Father. prehension upon her mother. This 
to gape at so usual a sight? The living rooms neat. Do It if You Dare nervous anticipation of something tha 


streets of our cities are no longer so _ All of us enjoy a pretty room, and “ , might happen originated with ths 
disgraced. children are no exception. Though Pg lh ggthcngpeet ig A mother at the time of a severe nervy. 


The governor of a coal mining state their taste may differ from that of jiurmuring, “Day by day in every way eo Sl Miah diitee 
r gives 


tells me that order and decency now their elders and subtlety is lost on + 41 getting better and better,” are 
prevail on interurban trains where them, yet they are delighted with 5. cil. , rented has waned, but her credit for remarkable self-control, 
formerly he hesitated to take his Simple and striking effects that may Goy. has left us some very worth But she could not entirely conceal 
family because of the unseemly sights De in excellent taste. while thoughts. One of the most strik- Her tremors from the sharp young 
to which they would be subjected. h most attractive ¢ ren's oo ing is that nearly any able-bodied per- oe th child fe) sed aftes relief 
The president of a great mining com- that could be reproduced very imex- ... can walk a reasonable distance ™ a 7 appeared after an un 
pany, with whom I talked, says that Pensively, is furnished with small |. 4 12inch plank laid on the ground, a z — absence at play; the 
the miners now work every week day chairs and a little round table painted but that it takes quite an exceptional a a ead a ed form pacing up and 
while previous to prohibition no one Yellow and decorated in a very simple j, aiyjdual to walk a 12-inch plank over ge efore the lighted window as 
worked on Monday, few reported for flower design, in which blue predomi- 4. 50 ¢o0t chasm. The real secret of in- — e _— agg ror an into sight through 
duty on Tuesday, and a full force nates. A cupboard to match, iM anility to walk that plank lies in fear. ‘he .. itetiiin hundred un 
could rarely be assembled before Which to keep books and toys, stands jy short, if we didn’t know the chasm — _ ~ ¥ — suggested to the 
Thursday. Saturday evening saw the against the wall. was there, and consequently did not ee ve girl, without the need of 
recommencement of the weekly spree. The walls are papered in plain grey fear falling, we would not fall. words, all the imaginary dangers that 
Arthur Brisbane, brilliant editorial With a yellow baseboard topped by @ ‘Anyone with imagination can read- #4 tortured the mother’s heart. 
writer and anti-prohibitionist, writes, broad band of deep blue paper. They iy apply this idea to other possible ane this day, when husband, sister or 
“Just as you make up your mind that are paneled by the easy device of instances. In thousands of situations, ¢Rild fail to appear at the expected 
prohibition is a failure because the @Pplying strips of wood moulding on. may be so affected by fear as to be time, the daughter of an apprehensive 
rich man gets what he wants when he Painted yellow and edged with deep yequced to helplessness; in fact,.this Mother has to do battle with her ex 
wants it, etc., statistics come along to blue.. In the center of each panel is very thing occurs daily, often in most aggerated fears. 
make you think again. ‘More money @PPlied a bold conventional stencil jmportant crises. Pine Pretetes- Sincere 
in savings banks, fewer citizens in jail, design of colored flowers. A cut-out Some Causes of Fear Some go so far as to believe that 
some jails closed, fewer go to insane Of birds or figures pasted inthe center = q iy Gets ae On Geli fn fear. 
asylums.’ ” of the oblong paneis might be equally Save me from my friends!” might this be going to extre : 
Working men are devotmg the effective. On the floor lies a large well be the cry of modern psychology. “cena By font thet sala’ the Sed 
money formerly squandered on drink Tush mat in natural tone with blue Such stress is laid on certain phases Sen lalanders ap be Gyieed oun: 
to the increased comfort of their border. of it by those whose enthusiasm far evilt  pometionés ye ae a: tekr on 
families. This is testified to by deal- Any child would love such a room. outruns their knowledge, that they aenth Ge 6 oletiin Gin.‘eed co ttt 
ers in all kinds of household foods and Aty handy parents could do the dec- have brought it into a sort of dis- ioe Gir Gs. ten fn Bo ot am 
furnishings, and by landlords who now Orating themselves and have fun do- repute among laymen. Yet so helpful a Son ~~ le a enum tb - aa life 
find it possible to collect the rent. If- ing it. The room described is a play- are its teachings when reasonably itself grea ug: 
you want further assurance of what Yoom, but a lovely bedroom might be studied and intelligently applied, that When ee ee 
prohibition is doing, ask yourself why C@rried out along the same lines in we can only hope its still early stages T war told that: uative seldom sees 





. 1] k rs and any good color combination. may soon be freed of charlatanism, 
Suiktng teen peneeally are eager for and that its message will become so ™ore than 24 hours after being bre 
the repeal of the law. Suutrreis Have Syst . plain and clear that even ordinary #l. He | garters and Brae 
q em persons can apply it to daily life. a a asae-06 at sf | throug’ 





ORCHARD women have the oppor- <astne cae aie ae pegerecrthee | groundiess fear. More in jest than in 


Uncle S Plants Trees tunity to see and observe 80 many +... show that young children have ©@rnest, she consulted @ clairvoyant. 


"[T'HE PLANTING of trees is one of animals that they must have been 1» fear of the dark. How then do we Contrary to custom, evil fortune was, 


the big items in Uncle Sam’s house. Struck by the marvelously sure in- .,,jsin the dread commonly mani- Predicted, beginning with the death of 
keeping program. Like other old Stinct that guides pam. es more Sein uy sider obierent it oie. & very-dear friend. By chance, some 
mysterious than socal * times begins in the thoughtless talk of ©n¢ to whom she was attached died 


gentlemen among nations, he was slow 
to wake up to the need-of forest con- stinct? A fresh example of this un- elders, and frequently is caused by un- shortly after the prophecy. From that 


servation. John Chinaman, for in- Ting guide is given in an instance —.j,i,04 things that happen to ™moment she subconsciously molded 
stance, slept through complete denu- Where the instinct of the pine squirrel ¢°i°nten the child in the dark. her life to the misfortunes predicted, 
dation of vast tracts. Terrific floods Proved of more worth than the knowl “Wo can I recall how my young Jost all initiative, all self confidence 


are the consequent nightmare. edge of government experts in pre- 11205 knocked together as I lay in the 82d Joyousness. 

John Bull did better. He really *¢Fving seeds. dark and heard me I changht were _ Yes, fear is hard to kill. Bven in 
loves beautiful trees, and though he _ These little squirrels are great seed 1h. shrieks of a child being murdered. UF enlightened times, there are 
dignifies by the name of forests some ®@therers, depositing their treasures jr <ome considerate grown-up had enough fearful souls to make the prac 
places we should call woods, he evi. ‘deftly in their nests and covering 1+ come to chase the cat off of the tice of a “witch doctor” profitable. In 
dently is determined to hold on to them with leaves. The government, 1.x fence, that fright, repeated @ Buffalo last January a woman was 
what he has. All over Europe plant- imtent on the laudable project of re +14 times, might easily have grown Convicted of having collected $27, 
ings are supplementing the dwindling *Testation, filched from the squirrels j1+, an associated fear of the dark, for exercising her supposed ability to 
growth. Like all the rest, we had to % Whole warehouse full of seed, but To return to the findings of Colum- 4rive out the witches that cause sick 


get where the situation was pro- the warehouse blazed up in spontane 4. University investigation: the in- 2088. 
nounced critical before we took ous combustion. There are endless varieties of Fraid 
ook any stance is given of atwo-year-old child, - They are : tied. They 


remedial steps. Too late the foresters went.to the ustomed to sleepin , 

The New York state forest tree ®@irrel to consider his ways and be reo gganrer saaceatin ptechage A 9 lack self-confidence and ate never 
nursery is a fine example of the efforts Wise. They observed that the ap 1. dark the very first night he spent fully efficient. If we find deep down 
at reforestation now being made. Last Proved method in squirrel land was in the city. Later, regrettably later, im Our hearts, where it isn’t always 
spring they shipped 10,000,000 young ‘*° Jay the little green pine cones neat- i+ 2. fonnd that: light, rather than flattering to look, the traces of irre 

tional fears, let’s get to work weeding 


trees for spring planting. Thomas C. '¥ nd to eni in the nests, thus pro 4. iness, was the cause of his fear. 


Luther, who sees a fortune in planted YVding proper. ventilation, whereas in “7. child, awakened by the noise of them out. By all means avoid com 


forests, placed the largest single order. the warehouse the seed had been ..:in¢ cars, would see strange lights taminating the children with them. 


He secured 1,000,000 trees and plant- ©losely packed. A heavy loss resulted. | ving over the walls and ceiling. 
- ed them. This restless light proved too much “This is the most unkind cut of all,” 

The nursery supply is kept up by One and one make two, but two and for his nerves and he quickly built up said the engraver, as he made a half: 
refilling the beds with seedlings as one make trouble—Denver Parrakeet. a habit of bedtime revolt, The dark tone of his mother-in-law. 
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With the Co-Ops 
(Continued from page 13) 


with every other of the 10,000 mem- 
pers who join; and it is the right of 
every member to have every other 
member meet his obligation under the 
mutual and co-operative contract.” 

A great many growers when they 
join @ co-operative seem to take the 
view that the organization is a sepa- 
rate entity. They seem to overlook 
the fact that the association is a group 
organization composed of themselves 
and other growers and that in their 
relations with the association they are 
not dealing with a separate entity but 
really with themselves and other 
growers. A very important principle 
of co-operation is involved here. 
When growers better understand this 
principle they will become better co- 
operators. 





i eee ANNUAL meeting of the Fed- 
erated Fruit and Vegetable Grow- 
ers, Inc., was held at Louisville, Ky., 
May 28-30, having been postponed 
from February. The following execu- 
tive committee was elected on the last 
day: H. W. Jeffers, C. P. Earley, R. 
B. Chapman, John Burgess, and A. O. 
Eckert. Mr. Jeffers, Mr. Earley, and 
Mr. Chapman were elected president, 
first vice-president and second vice- 
president, respectively. W. W. Pickard 
of New York City will be secretary 
and treasurer. 

The new board of directors consists 
of Mr. Earley, Redlands, Calif.; Mr. 
Chapman, Sanford, Fla.; Mr. Eckert, 
Belleville, Ill.; J. J. Parish, Georgia; 
Cc. N. Varnell, Tennessee; Joseph Bar- 
ton, New Jersey; H. G. Crissey, Colo- 
rado; George S. Dunham, Michigan; 
O. F. Winberg, Alabama; T. H. Me- 
Graw, North Carolina; Frank Kiene, 
Minnesota; H. T. Bennett, Florida; J. 
B. Ketchen, Ontario, Canada; R. J. Mc- 
Isaacs, Oregon; George R. Foulke, 
North Carolina; Mr. Jeffers, Plains- 
boro, N. J.; Mr. Burgess, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and O. E. Bradfute, Chicago, 
Ill. 

It was voted unanimously by the 
delegates to change the date of the 
annual meeting to the third Thursday 
in April instead of the third Thursday 
in February. Reports presented at the 
meeting showed that the Federated 
marketed over 34,000 cars during the 
past season. 





Dorsey Goes to Illinois 


D®: M. J. DORSEY, Head of the 
Department of Horticulture at 
West Virginia State University, has 
accepted an appointment as Chief of 
the Division of Pomology at the Uni- 


Dr. M. J. Dorsey 


versity of Illinois. He will assume 
his new duties September 1. 

Dr. Dorsey was educated at Cornell 
University and later was head of the 
Division of Fruit Breeding at Minne- 
sota University, where he did notable 











Just the Truck 


to Make Fruit Hauling an 
Easier and Quicker Job! 
aX 





Bodies Can Be Supplied for Every Requirement 











The New INTERNATIONAL Model SL 
SPEED TRUCK 


This new International Truck retains 
all of the time-proved features of the 
regular Speed Truck and has, in addi- 
tion, several features of special interest 
to orchardists, truck gardeners, vine- 
yardists, and general farmers. — 


For example: the wheelbase of 150 
inches provides long loading space. 
Special underslung construction (top of 
frame is only 24 inches from the road) 
makes an extremely low body bed pos- 
sible. Crates and boxes may be loaded 


and unloaded easily. A capacity load 
(2000-Ib. maximum) of fruit or produce 
can be hauled without piling to an in- 
convenient height. The low construc- 
tion and low load weight assures safety 
and easy driving at all road speeds. 


Regular equipment includes heavy 
pneumatic truck cord tires, power tire 
pump, front fenders, electric self starter, 
electric lights, storage battery, electric 
horn and tools, See the local dealer or 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave, of America 


INTERNATIONAL 





The International line includes a Speed Truck for 2000-lb. loads; Heavy-Dui 


| ing from 3000 to 10,000-lb., maximum capacities; and Motor Coaches for all requirements. 


write to us for complete information. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Trucks range 











work in fruit breeding and fruit polli- 
nation. He soon accepted a position 
in West Virginia. Dr. Dorsey has be- 
come a national authority in horticul- 
ture and his opinion is taken serious- 
ly whenever given. 

West Virginia will lose an able and 
conscientious worker when Dr. Dorsey 
leaves, and Illinois will add a valuable 
man to its staff. 





A Correction ~ 


i THE May issue we quoted W. B. 
Lanham of Texas as stating that 
the Texas Fig Growers’ Association 
sold 105,016 pounds of figs for $600,- 
303.96. This figure was incorrect. It 
should have been $6303.96. The figs 
were sold at six cents per pound, 
which is a very satisfactory price. 

Mr. Lanham writes that fig culture 
on the Gulf Coast has been profitable 
and that the industry is growing 
rapidly. A number of real estate 
firms are putting on development 
projects and are making extravagant 
claims, however. They are selling 





land very largely to northerners, 
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NOW! New Low Engine Prices 


Distillate or -—$——— 
Equipped with celebrated Troublepreo? 
WICO Magneto, Simplest and cheapest to 
erate. New makes starting esey. 60% surplus 
wer. Sizes 2to25 H-P—allsty: 
Eee EW Rinciy caver enue vaiate 
ENGINE BOOK Write today for my new {llust: 
book—sent absolutely Free. No obligation to you. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS a 
2141 Witte Building - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2141 Empire Building - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
2141 Witte Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
























Fruit 
Poultry 
Bees 
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An Ideal Combination “z2™ 
American Fruit Grower . . 
Everybodys Poultry Magazine . 1 yr. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. . 


All Three 


for 
4.20 
sis ss 


W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill, 
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Who owns the telephone? 







For seven carefree years young John Graves worked 
in the car shops at Orenville, spending his dollars as 
fast as he earned them. Soon after his. promotion to 


foreman, he was married and moved to a little white 


house on Orchard Avenue. 


Life was happier than 


ever, but spare dollars were not more plentiful, espe- 
cially after a third member was added to the family. 

Then came a day when the plant superintendent 
showed John the wisdom of saving a part of his earn- 
ings, for the satisfaction it would bring, and for pro- 
tection against emergencies and old age. He and his 
young wife, for the first time, learned the difficult art 
of economy, and finally they came to know the joys of 
saving and of safe investment. 

Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, 
own the stock of the American Telephone and Tele- 


graph Company. 


This company is owned by more 


people than any other, and the great majority of its 
owners—-laborers, clerks, housewives, business men and 
others—have bought it with their savings. A\s its busi- 
ness has grown, the number of its shareholders has in- 
creased until now one out of every forty-five telephone 
subscribers is also a stockholder. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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RUNNING WATER 


Gonventence at mach ip aoe 
ak your dealer more about HOOSIER SERVICE. 


FREE BOOK FOR YOU of Siow 
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FOR YOUR FARM 


fe a Hoosier Water Service that 
solve your water 
takes its sup- 


conditions. The 
from any source and uses any power. 
and inconvenience 

first cost 





a * is now read 
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ready meals 
on hand 


Men must work in the 
summer and they feel the 
need for hot foods no mat- 
ter if it is uncomfortably 
warm in the kitchen. 
Beech-Nut PreparedSpa- 
ghetti is perfect for these 
occasions. It’s all cooked, 
flavored and seasoned. It - 
takes only a moment to 
heatand thenit’sdelicious! 
Beech Nut Spaghetti is a 
whole meal in itself. Get 
a few cans. You'll like it. 


Beech-Nut| 


With delicious cheese and tomato sauce 
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CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


A® SUMMER progresses the desire 

to “see the world” grows with 
most of us, and nowadays most of us 
do see part of it, at least, via the motor 
car. Many of us can even arrange to 
take long trips each summer. To en- 
joy the motor trip, a woman must 
have the satisfaction of feeling com- 
fortably, neatly and becomingly 
dressed. To achieve that end requires 
some planning, however. The ward- 
robe for the automobile trip must be 
complete and -compact. There must 
be clothes for riding and clothes for 
stop-overs, but they must be few in 
number. 

The most satisfactory motoring out- 
fit is built around a suit. This is often 
a knicker suit for all but the very 
stout woman. The suit usually has a 
skirt and if so, is most complete, as 
the skirt is best for riding, and the 
knickers will be needed for side trips, 
hiking or climbing, where more free- 
dom of movement is needed. The skirt 
should be a neat, straight line one, 
with enough fullness to permit easy 
movement. 


Homespun Suit Nice 


Some of the homespuns are nice 
for knicker suits. Light weight ones 
may be had in the twill weaves. 
Flannel is light and yet compact 
enough to give good wear. Consider 
the temperature of the territory to 
which the trip is being made in deter- 
mining the weight of the material for 
the‘suit. If the material is too warm, 
discomfort to the wearer will result. 
Tan or brown or a mixture of colors 
in a heather weave will prove service- 
able for the color. Do not, however, 
get a color that is unbecoming even 
if it would be less apt to show dust. 

The large woman will no doubt en- 
joy a skirt and jacket, or a one-piece 
dress and coat. Skirts and dresses 
should have ample width, and this may 
be provided by pleats at the side, 
where they will not come out easily. 
Such a skirt or dress should be fairly 
short. The stout woman may wear 
knickers and a long jacket to match, 
provided she has fairly slim legs and 
ankles. Jackets should be _ loose 
enough for comfort—tight garments 
are doubly annoying during hot 
weather. ‘ 

Under the jacket milady should wear 
a shirt waist or blouse. Where the 
one-piece dress 1s worn, blouses may be 
dispensed with. In choosing a blouse, 
consider the color and ease with 
which it can be washed, ironed and 
packed. Pongee is nice, and a loosely 
woven gingham is suitable. Gingham 
blouses can be made attractive by the 
use of plain trimming bands and but- 
tons. Dark, fast-color figured crepes 
in silk and cotton mixtures are 
pretty, wear well, and do not need 
ironing. They do not wrinkle in 
packing either. Sleeves should be 
long and the collar comfortably high 
so that the sun and wind will not play 
such havoc when the jacket is not 
worn. A light-weight flannel might be 
satisfactory for the cooler climates 
and for evening travel. 


Tie Adds Color Touch 


Of course, there is the tie for the 
sports blouse. There are many types 
and colors, and here is your chance to 
introduce a becoming color note near 
the face. The slender knit ties are 
good, and so are the large, brightly 
dyed bow ties. 

A silk and cotton combination hose 
is really better for the outing than 
all silk. Soft, light-weight woolen 


Clothes for the Motor Trip 


hose are best for wear. when mountain 
climbing. 

Do not spoil your vacation by un- 
comfortable and unsuitable shoes, 
Low heels should be used as they are 
bést for country wear. For walking 
or climbing, high lace boots offer the 
best support for ankles that might be 
a little weak. A pair of neat slippers 
and silk hose will be needed for dress 
wear. They should be of a type that 
will go nicely with the stop-over dress, 

The stop-over dress is important, 
It may be of foulard, knit material, 
black crepe satin, or a pretty crepe in 
a print or plain color. The dresg 
should be simple in line and of a ma- 
terial which will not wrinkle in pack- 
ing. A simple slip and dainty under. 
wear set will help to make this dress 
seem really different from the travel- 
ing ones. A silk or knit wrap will be 
needed as it will take small packing 
space and will come out free of 
wrinkles. Perhaps a pretty dotted 
voile dress would also be enjoyed, 
Voile would pack nicely. 

Underwear should be simple and 
serviceable for such a trip. The sim- 
ple combination or athletic union suit 
is most satisfactory. They are cool 
and can be easily laundered. Knit 
shirts need no ironing. Neither do the 
clever looking bloomers made of white 
or colored cotton crepe. Gingham 
combinations have been used success- 
fully. 


Good Mirror Needed 


Toilet articles should be light in 
weight and should be compact. A 
cleansing cream, soothing lotion, the 
usual powder, vanishing cream, combs, 
hair brush, clothes brush, tooth brush, 
hair pins and nets, and nail file, will 
all be needed. Do not forget a mirror, 
and take one large enough to give 
some satisfaction. Milady will want 
to know that she looks well. But, on 
the other hand, this can be overdone. 
There is nothing so tiresome to other 
members of the party as to have one 
person who is forever worrying about 
how she looks. That is the reason for 
the simple, straight, well-made gar- 
ments—they can’t get out of repair, 
so will require little or no attention. 

Do not forget to tuck in the bathing 
suit, cap and sweater. 

If space is especially limited, the 
prospective motorist should go over 
her wardrobe after she has assem- 
bled needed articles and see what she 
can eliminate. 

It is really quite an accomplishment 
‘to look well dressed when traveling, 
even in this rather rough and ready 
style. A comfortable and good look- 
ing hat will go a long .ways toward 
giving this impression. Soft straws, 
or fabrics such as the popular felts, 
can be had in many lovely colors and 
styles. The hat should be small and 
yet large enough to shade the eyes. 
Do not purchase a hat so tight that 
it binds the head, causing needless 
headaches, or so loose that it will 
blow off with the first breath of wind. 

Don’t take too many things along 
on your vacation. Just take necessi- 
ties, and then forget about clothes 
and have one grand and glorious time. 
Do all worrying before you go! 





Old Newspapers Useful 


Or NEWSPAPERS have many uses 
besides the time-honored one of 
starting fires. Are you using yours 
to good advantage, or are they laying 
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FREE 


TRIAL ! 





NEW 
ELECTRIC 
BRUSH— 


DRIES hair in 5 minutes after 
shampooing or bathing— 
invigorates scalp ! 


Now you can DRY your hair ELECTRIOAL- 
LY in 5 minutes—after shampooing or bathing. 

No longer need you wait from one to two 
hours for your hair to dry. Or run the risk of 
catching cold from only partially dried hair. 
For now, with this amazing new, patented, 
electric hair dryer—you simply brush your hair 
dry in a few minutes. 

This remarkable little invention is called the 
YVETTE HAIR DRYER. There’s nothing else 
like it. Do not confuse with air-blowing devices 
—which tangle the hair, and are also ex- 


nsive. 

Prot the TEETH in this electric brush. 
Those teeth stimulate the circulation of your 
scalp delightfully. Aside from its effectiveness 
asa hair dryer, if you will rub your head with 
this brush two or three times a week, your 
scalp will be so invigorated that dandruff—the 
start of baldness—will be quickly stopped. 
Livens the roots of .your hair-electrically— 
stimulates the growth of hair—gives a delight- 
ful scalp message, 


A New Delight 


Old, slow hair-drying methods make sham- 
pooing a nuisance, to be postponed as long as 
possible. The YVETTE ELECTRIO HAIR 
DRYER solves the problem. 

The brush itself is handsomely finished, 
made of the very best materials, and has a 
heating element that is guaranteed for two 
years. 


Free 5-Day Trial ! 


The YVETTE ELECTRIC HAIR DRYER 
will soon be placed on sale in stores for 
$7.50. But—in order to quickly introduce, we 
are making a special offer of only $4.97 to the 
first 5,000 women who answer our advertising. 

And you need SEND NO MONEY with your 
order. Simply fill out your name and address, 
mail the coupon to us, and your YVETTE 
ELECTRIC HAIR DRYER will go forward by 
return mail. When it arrives, simply deposit 
$4.97—the special introductory price—with the 
postman; plus a few cents postage. 

Try it at our risk for FIVE DAYS. If you 
aren’t delighted—simply return it and your 
Money will be immediately refunded. nly 
5,000 electric brushes will be sold at this low 
price. So act at once—before this offer is 
Withdrawn. Fill out the coupon—print: your 


Bame plainly—and mail it in NOW. 
For use with 110-volt current only. 





YVETTE ET CIE., 
26 E. Huron 8t., Dept. 26, 
Chicago, Til, 

Please send YVETTE ELECTRIC HAIR 
DRYER and SCALP MESSAGE. I will de- 
posit $4.97 with the postman, plus postage, 
when it arrives. You are to return this $4.97 
> ~? . after 5-day trial, I do not care to 

ep 


Name ..... 


SOSH ST ERE SEE ESSE EEeOEEEEEEEEEES 


Address 


evcccccccce State..... 
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Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums Grapes, 
Bamntece, fo ogy Beans, etc. Boxes - 

es for Berries, cumbers, Celery i- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. ¥ 
PLANT BOXES 


Catalog mailed on request . 
The Pieree-Williams Co. °°**p, Haren, Mich. 














around in piles taking up storage 
space? They will save the housewife 
much time and strength if used 
properly. 

To begin with, you need never 
wash a greasy frying pan or roaster. 
Warm the pan and then rub it clean 
with pieces of paper. It will need 
very little washing after that. The 
grease will go into the stove instead 
of the dishwater. An old magazine 
or catalog makes an excellent pad 
on which to set hot kettles on the 
work table. You can tear off a leaf 
as it becomes soiled. 

Occasionally I find it convenient to 
use a thick pad of folded paper as a 
holder in handling broiling pans and 
other exceedingly hot things. They 
would scorch the cloth cover of an 
ordinary holder instantly and the 
holder would be ruined. Be sure your 
paper pad is thick and large enough, 
or you may get a bad burn. 


Used During Canning Season 


Newspapers are useful during the 
canning season. I always lay a thick 
pad of paper on the work table on 
which I am to set the hot jars as they 
come out of the boiler. There is less 
danger of breakage. Then, too, cer- 
tain fruits, vegetables and meats keep 
much better if stored in a dark place. 
Certain fruits, such as strawberries, 
fade if left in the light. If you do not 
have the paper boxes in which the 
jars were purchased, place the jars 
in wooden boxes and cover with news- 
paper to exclude all light. Then label 
the boxes as to kind of fruit, vegetable 
or meat. The filled jars on the fruit 


room shelves may also be covered 
with paper. 

You will save yourself work if you 
peel vegetables and fruits on a paper 


instead of in a pan. Then you can 
simply roll up the paper and put it in 
the garbage pail. You save sink 
cleaning, washing an extra pan, and 
fishing the peelings out of the peel- 
ing water by this method. Then, too, 
the garbage pail will be much more 
sanitary and easier to clean if waste 
is wrapped in paper before being put 
in the can. 

If you scrub floors and want to use 
the room before it is entirely dry, 
spread papers on the floor where you 
need to walk. If you haven’t one of 
those fibre foot cleaners for the back 
porch, you can save yourself much 
scrubbing on a rainy day, by laying 
several layers of newspapers on the 
porch at the back door. Change them 
when necessary. There is nothing 
better than old papers for cleaning 
muddy shoes. If you have no bath 
mat, an old magazine or newspaper 
makes a good substitute. You won’t 
have to step directly onto the cold 
floor from the bath tub, 

When ironing large pieces, such as 
tablecloths, it is altogether wise to 
spread newspapers on the floor on 
both sides of the ironing board. I 
have a friend who says her feet do not 
tire so easily if she stands on a rug 
or thick pad of paper when ironing. 
I always spread newspapers on the 
basement floor on which to sort 
clothes on wash day. 

Use your old newspapers and save 
yourself work! 


Desserts for Summer 


W HEN summer comes we want cool desserts and beverages and there is no 
reason why we should not have them. Frozen desserts cost no more, 


as a rule, and many of them require even leSs work in preparation. 


Most of 


them can and should be prepared in the morning and then kept in the icebox 
or packed in ice until wanted. By proper planning and some extra work in 
the morning, the housewife will need to spend but a short time in the kitchen 
during the heat of the day. And ice cream-is not the only cool dessert, by~ 


any manner of means. 


Many of them are made in the freezer, however, and 


this means “turning the crank” for some time, But, why not let the children 
or the man of the house do that? They usually are more than willing. 


Frozen Pudding 


2% c. milk 1% -c. mixed candied 
loz. stick cinnamon fruits 
le.sugar . cloves 
4% t. salt 3 eges 
1c. cream 


Bruise the cloves with a wooden mallet 
and break cinnamon in short lengths. Tie 
spices in a piece of coarse cheesecloth 
and drop in a saucepan. Add the cold 
milk and heat to boiling. Lift out the 
—< (washed off in hot, salted water, 

e bag may be used again and again), 
dissolve in the milk the sugar and salt 
and add 3 beaten eggs. Remove milk 
from fire before — eggs and replace 
over fire afterwards. tir constantly un- 
til mixture is the consistency of a soft 
custard. 1f made in the upper part of a 
double boiler, there will be less danger 
of lumping. Let mixture cool slightly, add 
1 c. of heavy cream, and freeze until 
nearly stiff, then remove the dasher and 
mix in with a wooden spoon, a little ata 
time, the candied fruits, pineapple, cher- 
ries, apricots, chopped nuts and raisins. 
Return the dasher and freeze until stiff, 
then pack in ice and salt until serving 
time, or serve immediately. 


Lemon Ice 
% c. syrup 


Stir constantly 


3 c. cold water 
¥% c. lemon juice 
Mix, strain and freeze. 


while a by 

Freezing ixture: Three 
crushed ice and 1 part of coarse salt. 
Mix together thoroughly before packing 
around food container. : 

Pineapple ice 

2% c. shredded 2 c. cold water 

pineapple T. lemon juice 

If fresh pineapple is used, % c. sugar 
will be required. Allow the water to 
stand over pineapple one-half hour. Thor—- 
oughly strain and squeeze through cloth. 
Put in freezer and freeze, using same ice 
and salt mixture as for lemon ice. 


parts of 


Grape Sherbet 
2c. milk grape juice 
fi c. sugar 1% c. orange juice 
ec. unfermented 2 ‘T. lemon juice 


ix ingredients in order given, strain, 
freeze and serve in frappe glasses. 
Prune Whip 


16 large prunes 1 egg white 
lc. sugar 1t. lemon juice 

Soak prunes 24 hours, then simmer 
gently until tender. Remove pits and 
mash the prunes. Beat the egg white, 
add other ingredients, including prunes, 
and beat till fluffy. Recipe makes 5 large 
servings. Whipped cream, either mixed 
in or served on top, makes a wonderful 
addition. 

Caramel Mousse 

1 pt. heavy cream % c. granulated 

. ¢. scalded milk sugar 

c. powdered sugar 

Caramelize the sugar by stirring in 
pan until melted and a delicate, golden 


brown in color. Turn caramelized sugar 
into the hot milk. Cool this. Add to 
cream and beat until solid to bottom of 
bowl. Add powdered sugar. Mold and 
pack in salt and ice mixture. Do not 
disturb until ready to serve. Recipe 
makes 12 servings. 


Lemon-Strawberry Whip 

Dissolve a package of lemon Jell-O in 
@ pint of boiling water. Crush one-half 
cup of fresh strawberries and beat the 
white of one egg. Just as the Jell-O be~ 
gins to thicken, add the berries and beat~ 
en egg white, and 2 T. granulated sugar. 
Serve with whipped cream. The whipped 
mixture may be prepared in the morning, 
piled in glasses and set in the icebox till 


wanted. 
Flaked Ambrosia 

Dissolve a package of raspberry Jell-O 
in a pint of boiling water. Add 2 T. lem- 
on juice, 1 T. orange juice, and sweeten 
to taste. Set in a cold place to harden, 
and when quite firm push in a Dover 
egg-beater, give it a few turns and break 
the Jell-O into small flakes. Mix with an 
equal quantity of whipped, sweetened 
cream and serve in sherbet glasses topped 
with a green cherry. 

Philadelphia Ice Cream 

2c. thin cream T. sugar 
1t. vanilla Few grains salt 

Mix ingredients and freeze. Crushed, 
sweetened fruits may be added when the 
mixture begins to get firm. 
Prune ~~ Cream 


1c. prunes T. lemon juice 
1% c. cold water 1% c, heavy cream 
1c. sugar t. salt 


Soak prunes over night in cold water. 
Cook in same water until soft, remove 
stones, and put through a puree strainer. 

d sugar, lemon juice, salt and heavy 
cream, beaten stiff. Then turn into freez~ 
er and freeze. 


Frozen Orange Whip 


1c. sugar 4 c. orange juice 

% c. water 1 pt. heavy cream 

Grated rind 2 2 oranges 
oranges 


Boil sugar and water until syrup will 
thread when dropped from tip of spoon. 
Add grated rind and crange juice, cover 
and keep warm 1 hour, then cool. t 
cream until stiff and add, ———— the 
orange syrup. Cut oranges in halves 
crosswise, remove pulp and separate into 
small pieces. Pour juice from the two 
oranges into a brick mould; then put in 
alternate layers of cream and orange pulp 
until mould is filled to overflowing. Ad- 
just cover, pack in salt and ice, using 
equal parts, and let stand 2 hours. Turn 
into platter and serve at the table. 


Table of Equivalents. 
1c. equals 1 cupful. 
1 t. equals 1 teaspoonful. 
- 1 T. equals 1 tablespoonful (3 t.). 
H “«* wanals — 
equals n 
All Measures Are Level. 
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and “Greater Buffalo,” largest liners of their 
type in the world, Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. 
and Buffalo6 p. m. daily, Eastern time. Low 
tates—$6 one way, $11.50 round trip. 


BETWEEN DETROIT and CLEVE- 
LAND—the giant li “City of Detroit 
It” and “City of Cleveland III” Lv. Detroit 
and Cleveland daily 11:30 p. m. Eastern time. 
Fare—$3.60 one way, $6.50 round trip. Day- 
light trips during July and August, Tues. 
Thurs., Sat. Lv. 10:30 a. m. Eastern time. 
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Men! here it is 

++" A Fine Cloth for a 
énitleman’s Work Garment 
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Express Seripe 


you can be proud of a garment made of Stifel’s Work 
Cloth. It is the most refined work cloth on the market 
today. It comes in two neat and attractive designs, both 
new and up-to-date. 


The Morocco Stripe is a two-tone cloth which 
has a rich blue effect. 


The Express Stripe has a rich, white background 
with either blue or black stripes. 


Garments made of Stifel’s Work Cloth not only wear longer 
than ordinary work cloth materials, but the colors are fast. 
and they can be washed at home indefinitely, which is a 
big economy to you. 


REG.US. PAT. OFF 


(Gray 


To make sure you get garments made of 
Stifel’s Work Cloth, look for the Boot-shaped 
Trade Mark on the back of the cloth. The 
Standard for over seventy-five years. It’s your 
protection and guarantee. 


* Garments sold by reliable merchants everywhere 
) Write for samples— We are makers of the cloth only 


~ 
y 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 


ifels Wor 
Stan dard forover 75 years 
0 colors won, weaken 
CANADA AND oes COUNTRIES. 
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Do You Want 


Baby Patsy? 


She is the sweetest and dearest Dolly you 
ever saw and you will have a lot of fun play- 
ing with her. 


Baby Patsy has big blue eyes, rosy cheeks, 
is over one foot tall, and is practically un- 
breakable. She says “‘Mama, Mama” so nat- 
urally you almost think she is alive. Hold 
her and she will walk with you; lay her down 
and her eyes will close and she wil! go to 
sleep for you. Her hair is soft and silky, 
bobbed in the latest style, and you can comb 
it like real babies’ hair. Baby Patsy is also 
fully dressed. Pretty bonnet, dain lawn 
=m stockings and patent leather slippers— 
and, 


She Is Yours For Doing Us a Little Favor 


Simply secure four 
subscriptions for the 
AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE and Baby Pat- 
sy is yours. Easy, 
isn’t it? Why, you 
can have Baby Patsy 
in no time, and she 
is such a darling we 
are sure you will 
love her with all 
your heart. 


Subscription 
Rates: 


Three Years $1.00, 
One Year 50c. 


American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose $ .. in payment for 4 subscrip- 
tions to the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAG- 
AZINE. Subscribers’ names and addresses and 
the number of years each is entitled to are on a 
separate sheet. Please send mé Baby Patsy free, 
postage prepaid. 


SO CESS ewessaasesasseases esse 














Subscribe for the American Fruit Grower Magazine 3 years—$1 


American Fruit Grower 























2399 2451 


No. 2412—Popular Suspender Dress. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 1% yards of 40-inch material 
for the dress with 2% yards of 40-inch 
material for the blouse. 

No. .2461—Smart Style Suitable for 
Stout Figures. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2390—Youthful One-Piece Dress. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 36 or 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 20-inch contrast- 
ing and 2% yards of edging. 

No. 2449—Attractive One-Piece Style. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with 1% yards of 18-inch contrasting. 
No. 2378—Jaunty Frock for Juniors. 
Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
— with % yard of 18-inch contrast- 
ng. 
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No. 2459—Popular Jumper Dress for 
Junior Girls. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
ize 8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch 


ore tal for the dress with 1% yards 


of 36-inch material for the separate 
blouse. 
No. 2399—Becoming One-Piece Design. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch material 
with 1% yards of 36-inch plain mate- 
rial and 3 yards of ruffling. 
No. 2451—Attractive Sports Dress. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 
No. 1942—Attractive Apron Style. 
Cut in sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 
yards of 36-inch material with 6 
yards of binding. 
No. ~*~ pam Apron or Howse 
Dress Style. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 49, | 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 3 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each. 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


Enclosed find............cents for which send me the following: 


Pattern NO. oo. cece ee BIO. ccc cce cece eePMttOPM NO... ccccc ccs SRBOr. cece eerre™ 
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proving home life. To 


to the ideal light. 







light. 





minimum of ‘heat. 





Electricity for the Farmer 


peers many people do not 
consider @ home modern that is 
without electricity. The first thought 
of the average farmer, when consider- 
ing electricity, is to make use of it 
for lighting in the home and for im- 


provide it to 


make possible more economical pro- 
duction is a secondary consideration. 
Electricity for lighting cannot be 
selected on a basis of low cost. There 
are many other methods of lighting 
that would cost less money, but the 
electric light is the nearest approach 


Advantages of Electricity for Lighting 

The popularity of electricity for 
lighting can be easily appreciated 
when we consider its advantages. 
frst great merit, as has already been 
mentioned, lies in the quality of the 
light itself. The second advantage is 
its convenience; by simply pressing a 
button the house may be flooded with 
It is clean and sanitary, free 
from soot and dust, and it creates a 
It does not leave 
impurities in the air like an open 
fame, and it is by far the safest light 


Its 


available. An electric light may be in- 
stalled in the hay mow or where there 


\ are other combustible materials with— 
It is also better adapted 


out danger. 
to decorative effects. 
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and can do it better. 








electricity, it would be 





Y Adequate lighting with electricity 
results in a saving of time in doing 

4 the chores about the house and barn- 
ui yard. One farmer who has electric 
lights remarked: “In doing the chores, 
I save a lot of time because I do not 
have to bother with a lantern. I can 
carry two buckets of milk or handle a 
large basket of feed because the light 
is better. I can see what I am doing 
In order to ac- 
complish the same results without 


necessary to 


do my chores by daylight, which 
would take time from the field work.” 
Electricity for Other Home Uses 


The use of electricity for numerous 
operations in the home has become 


’ established practice in the cities, and 
many farmers are adopting these uses 


Dress for in the country. By means of elec- 
d 14 years trically operated equipment, the job 
of 36-inch of taking care of the family and the 
‘ 1% yuu home is made easier. Time, labor and 
Separare money are saved by providing elec- 
so Dette trically operated washing machines, 
38, 40 and ironing machines, cleaners, etc. The 
ize 36 re cost of operating many electrical de- 
Wages vices does not amount to much. For 
example, it costs as much to operate 
Dress. an electric iron as the motors that 
38, 40 and drive the washing machine, the shal- 
Rd re- low well pump, and the cream separa- 
tyle. tor combined, and at 10 cents a kilo- 
48 inches watt hour, which is an average light- 
= fF ing rate, it would cost only about five 
cents to operate all of these machines 
> eee for an hour. From this it can be 
seen that many of the household tasks 
“~~ # are solved easily and at little expense 
tested, where electric energy is available. 
The value of electric energy in im- 
Proving home life can hardly be meas- 
. ured in dollars and cents; however, it 
E has an indireet effect on production 
ago. because it affects the health and 










electric lines where they 
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morale of the workers in the home. 


Greater Interest in Electricity 


There is a growing interest in the 
use of electricity by farmers, not only 
for improving homes but for use in 
making possible more economic farm 
Production. Many farmers- are de- 
Manding service from high voltage 


are available 


and in localities where high lines have 
not been extended the small electrical 
plant is being installed. This in- 
creased interest in the use of elec- 
tricity throughout the length and 
breadth of the country has prompted a 
farm electrical investigational pro- 
gram of national scope. The experi- 
ment stations of a number of states 
are co-operating with the farmers, 
electrical interests, and equipment 
manufacturers in studying this prob- 
lem, Many special problems will be 
investigated that will be of special in- 
terest to the fruit growers of this 
country. 


Cost of Electricity on Farms 

The cost of electricity on the farm 
will always be greater than in town; 
this fact will limit its use to a certain 
extent. The increased cost is due to 
higher distribution costs, greater 
losses, and greater overhead costs for 
each consumer. If each farmer uses 
electric energy for a greater number 
of operations, more current will be 
utilized and the fixed costs will be 
distributed over a greater number of 
units, which will result in a lower 
rate. This is taken care of by serv- 
ing the farmers on a sliding scale. If 
only a few units of electricity are 
used, the cost per unit is quite high, 
while if a large number of units are 
used the cost per unit is low. 


The Farmer’s Electrical Plant 


Where electric energy cannot be 
secured from power lines, there is a 
definite place for the small electrical 
plant. Thousands of these plants are 
giving excellent service all over the 
country. They are limited as to the 
energy available for power purposes, 
but for lights most of these piants are 
quite satisfactory. The main point to 
keep in mind in selecting a unit plant 
is to secure one with sufficient capac- 
ity and from a thoroughly reliable 
company that is in position to furnish 
parts in case they are needed. 

The cost of electric energy from the 
small unit plant, on the basis of operat- 
ing expense alone, is quite low, but 
when the overhead expense, the de- 
preciation, repairs, interest on invest- 
ment, etc., are considered, the cost 
per unit of electric energy is quite ex- 
pensive, much more than the cost of 
energy from a power line. 

When a small electrical plant is 
bought, the farmer must not forget 
the fact that he has become a power 
plant operator, and the kind of service 
he gets will depend to a large extent 
on his care of the plant. While some 
electrical plants are more nearly auto- 
matic than others, they all need regu- 
lar attention.- ; 

Proper lubrication is one of the 
most important considerations. If it 
is a water cooled plant, be sure that 


‘the radiator is filled at all times. 


The storage batteries are an expen- 
sive part of the small plant and the 
depreciation of the storage battery is 
usually rather high. For these rea- 
sons, give special attention to the 
care of the battery. See that the elec- 
trolyte is kept to the proper levél, and 
add only pure distilled water. See that 
the battery-is properly charged. Fol- 
low the printéd instructions supplied 
with the plant*if you want the bes 
servicg . 

o- 





“Will you please stop drinking for 
9” 


“Who said I was drinking for you?” 
—Brown Jug. 
















































Power for Every Condition 
of Rural Haulage 


The Speed Wagon has the most powerful engine 
of any commercial car r near—its rated carry- 
ing capacity. 

Reo manufactures it. Its efficiency has been 
d by fifteen years of usage without 
radical change. 

Intake valves (in head) are extra large for fast 
acceleration. Exhaust valves (at side) are extra 
large, for the quick and thorough scavenging ot 
burnt gases. 

Ground cylinders, aluminum alloy pistons with 
three rings to each assure tight compression and 
resistance to carbon formation. 

There are large bearings—large cooling area— 
positive lubrication—helical timing gears—remark- 
able accessibility all through. 


Twelve standard 
500 to 2500 pounds. More than 
and manufactured in the big 





bodies. Chassis, $1185 at Lansing. Capacity, 
125,000 in service. Designed 
—not assembled. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Lansing, Michigan 
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MyersSpray ee ge 
ona toes —_ Pum; 
operating cog-gear 
handle—. Pumps with aue 
tomatic pressure control—give 
powerful, penetrating spray tha$ 
reaches amney lank and blossom. 
e includes Pumps 


It contains 16 pages of 
practical information on 
the most successful pruning meth- 
ods, shows the complete line of the 


Saws, and 
Ying saws. 


celebrated Atkins Prunin 
ives helpful hints on 
rite for your copy TOD 


E.C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 


Makers of **Silver Steel”” Saws and Tools 
Dept. D-1 Indianapolis, Ind, 





























WILL HELP YOU TO SUCCEED IN | 
GROWING BIGGER AND BETTER 
CROPS OF FRUIT. 



























Oliver Oversize Cords 


Positively the best values in Standard 
Built Tires ever offered. Right now 
you can equip your car with brand 
new, absolutely first quality Cord 
Tires guaranteed for 12,000 miles, 
and not only save big money, but 
“Pay As You Ride” in small month- 


ly amounts. 
Inepecuon Free 
Send only $1 now, whether you order one 


s 
Inspection 
or more tires. Take 10 days after they ar- 


rive to compare with any of the best 
known standard makes. If not convinced 
that you have found the biggest tire value 
in America, return shipment at our ex=- 
pense and get your money back. 


If you decide to put tires on your car, 
take 90 days to pay balance in small 
monthly amounts. You'll never miss the 
money by this liberal plan and you will 
enjoy perfect freedom from tire trouble 
Hee the balance of the year. 


AWN YU haaa) 
Ii2.000 MILES eo 


Order direct from us. Oliver Cords are not sold 
through dealers. We employ no salesmen, no agents, 
maintain no branches. Entire output goes to car own- 
ers direct, saving all expense of salaries, commissions, 
rents, etc. You pay much less for Oliver Cords than 
the list prices of nationally advertised brands. Yet 
Olivers are absolutely guaranteed for 12,000 miles. And 
many car.owners report they have driven 18,000 to 20,— 
000 miles and are still going good. Note amazing di- 
rect prices on the handsome all black Oliver Cords. 


All Oliver Cords are Oversize and Non-Skid 
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Price Tube Price Tube 
30x3 Clin. $9.85 $1.68 | 32x4 S. S. $21.95 $2.90 
30x3V> Clin, 12.85 1.95 | 33x4 S. S. 2245 2.95 
30x35 S. S. 13.95 1.95 | 82x4/ S. S.. 28.65 3.65 
3x4 & S. 19.85 2.85 | 33x58. S. 37.85 4.35 


s No delays when you order from 
3-Hour Service Oliver. Send only $1.00 deposit. Order 
will be on its way within 3 hours after receipt. Remember we 
ship on approval. If you are not satisfied, return shipment and we instantly refund you 

00. Don’t lay this aside. Write us today, stating what tires to ship you. 


OliverTire & Rubber Works,1467 So. Michigan Ave.,Dept.100,Chicago 
































Your Orchard Deserves This 





California 


Clar. 


Orchard Plow Out of Apples by Converting the 
Seconds and Culls Into Cider 
D th k of plow and harrow in one 
seaming. Will Ry sod and cover crops. Farquhar Hydraulic Cider Presses 


are built heavier and stronger and 
exert greater pressure, therefore get 
more and richer cider. 

Built for rapid work and clean 
pressing—sizes from 40 to 400 barrels 
per day. They are easily installed, 
occupy little space and may be oper- 


Cultivates close to the trees. Plowing gang is 
reversible. Disks are of cutlery steel forged 
sbarp. 

Write today for name of distributor near 
you, also complete catalog of CLARK ‘‘CUT- 
AWAY” tillage implements for orchard, gar- 
den and general farming, Valuable book, 












**The Soil and Its Tillage’’ free on request. ated with average labor and farm 
power. Small investment and good 
The Cutaway Harrow Company ||| Prost. 
130 Main St. Higganum, Conn. Ask for Bulletin 18-A and Catalog 125. 
aa A. B. FARQUHAR CO., 
Box 103 Limited YORK, PA, 




















“FRIEND” CROP SPRAYERS 
















Write at once for Catalog T25, showing the latest 
and best equipment in both traction and power out- 
OHtsfor all potato, vegetable and vineyard spraying. 

Nozzle booms for all 


Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivatur or Lawnmower built 
Florists, N’ 

































ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
American and European Pians. Sea Water in Ali Baths 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 2 yrs. 


Orchestra ee A Dollar Bill will do--we take the risk. 
fiernocn, Tee, Preuegee Order by Club Ne. 
JOEL HILLMAN, President 











AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
542 Monadnock Block, Chicago 











classes of work. Name for Truck Farmers, ‘ursery- 
this paper. : men, B and Fruit Growers, Suburbanites, 
mor “Friend” Mig. Co., || work. "Write for Free Catslogs 
 Gasecere oonan saath voaO™ Gasport, N. Y. Standard Engine Company 
@1 26th Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 40 
? Your Money’s Worth 
i Sena Capacity 1000 Club No. 11 


Che Breakers | ren rmietioay. 1: |S POO. 
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G OOSEBERRIES are affected with 
comparatively few diseases, 
These diseases, however, make .up in 
virulence what they lack in numbers. 
Most of them attack the foliage and 
may be grouped under the general 
name of the leaf spots. Other species 
of the bush fruit (Ribes) group are 
attracting considerable attention at 
the present time on account of the 
European rust disease. While it is 
not particularly injurious to the bush 
fruits, it is very destructive to the 
white pine, its alternate host. Be- 
cause of this fact it is known as the 
white pine blister rust. Where the 
white pine is of more economic im- 
portance than the genus Ribes, the 
latter are being removed through fed- 
eral and state regulations. While the 
gooseberry is susceptible to this dis- 
ease, the currant, especially the black 
currant, is more seriously affected. 


Serious Diseases and Damage Done 

The two most destructive leaf spots 
are Mycosphaerella leaf spot and 
anthracnose. While caused by dif- 
ferent fungi, their general appear- 
ance and effect upon the host are 
somewhat similar. The injury comes 
about from their effect upon the 
leaves and fruit. Plants are often 
completely defoliated by the first of 
July, with a loss of from one-half to 
two-thirds of the crop. 
It is certain that this early defolia- 
tion interferes with the proper ripen- 
ing of the wood and prevents the 
formation of a maximum number of 
fruit buds for the next season. It is 
a serious drain upon the vigor and 
yroductiveness of unsprayed plants to 
lose their leaves year after year this 
early in the season. This cumulative 
effect is perhaps the worst feature of 
the diseases. 
There is a _ growing 
among gooseberry growers that it will 
be profitable to grow varieties of 
larger size and better quality as the 
market demands increase. Under 
ordinary conditions the crop when 
picked green is removed from the 
bush before the full effect of leaf 
defoliating diseases is felt. The fruit, 
especially if allowed to ripen on the 
vines, is often made useless through 
sun scald after the protective foliage, 
injured by the fungus, drops to the 
ground. ; 
There appear to be some differences 
in resistance to these diseases. The 
European varieties are most suscepti- 
ble. Oregon Champion, of American 
origin, is often affected. 


Extent and Appearance of the 
Diseases 

, The leaf spot diseases are quite 
generally distributed over the country 
aud are usually found where goose- 
berries are grown, especially where 
ho spray program is foHowed. The 
Mycosphaerella spot usually appears 
during the ‘month of June as small 
brown spots on both the upper and 
lower surfaces of the leaves. These 
spots gradually enlarge, especially in 
damp, cloudy weather, until they 
reach a diameter of about one-eighth 
of an inch. A number of very small 
black. specks—fruiting bodies—de- 
velop in the center of each, brown 
spot. In a few weeks the @ffected 
leaves turn yellow and fall. 

The anthracnose leaf spot, while 
similar in its attack on the leaves, 
also attacks the canes, the fruit and 





leaf stalks and the berries. The dis- 


Control of the Leaf Spots on 
Gooseberries 










Mr. 







ease is first noticed in May on thy 
older leaves. The upper surface wil 

















become well covered with small, In th 
dark brown, usually circular spot, tsiners 
In the center of each of these spot of encl 
a single black speck soon forms—thy tollowil 
fruiting body. The entire leaf turn 

yellow and falls early. On the fruit Th 
it appears as a small spot rm wo! 
sembling a fly speck. On the leat ap 
stalks these black specks are sunken, wo 
On the fruit stalks the diseased areag Ex 
may enlarge to one-quarter to one 

half inch in length, extending part I 
way around the stem. yot 

Because of their sticky nature, the of 
spores are carried by rain and insects, Yo 
spreading the disease throughout the thi 
growing season. As a rule the goose 
berry is not so severely attacked by 
anthracnose as the currant. Mr. N 

Control! of These Diseases this n° 

The application of some reliable 
fungicide early in the season before Lar 
the leaf infection begins is advisable Ric! 
It is also essential to keep the new Ger 
foliage protected, at least during the My 
early summer at the time of most = 
favorable conditions for spore distr S 
bution. In a dry season fewer appll 
cations are necessary than when the 
weather is cloudy and damp. 

Some récent experiments carried We y' 
on at the Illinois station may be in guspe 
teresting in this connection. to gor 

Oregon Champion and _ Downing friend 
varieties in both mulched and uw Club. 
mulched plots were chosen for the W 
experiment. Lime sulphur was used © 
as the fungicide. Several applica those 
tions of lime sulphur were made, the thing 
first dormant strength and the others has b 
summer strength, at two-week inter five J 
vals, beginning when the small has 8 
leaflets were expanding in early Th 


_ spring. 
sentiment” 


Two years’ results show that a de 
layed dormant lime-sulphur spray, fo 
lowed -by a summer strength lime 
‘sulphur spray two weeks later, gave 
increased yields of Oregon Champion 
and Downing gooseberries on both 
mulched and unmulched plots. Addl 
tional sprays on both mulched and | 
unmulched plots were found to be 
unnecessary. The yield on mulched ‘ 
plots was greater than on unmulched 
plots regardless of the spray sched 
ule followed. 

Downing Variety. 

Mulched— Outs 


Rpenzed taioe7iet per plant .... 5.57 


Wy % 


Check—yield per plant .........++. 4.07 
ween a ” (co Saat 1.50 
Not mulche quis 


Sprayed twice—yield per plant.... 4.33 
Check—yield per plant..........+++: 2.00 





Ee Pe ere ee eee 2.33 
Oregon Champion Variety. 
Ich 
Mulched—, Quarts 
Sprayed twice—yield per plant.... 3.20 
Check—yield per plant .......-.++5 2.29 
ghee. agsroracevsnsendvessese 91 
ot mulche Quarts. 
Sprayed twice—yield per plant..... 1.58 
Check—yield per plant .........++. Al 
DROPORED 5455550 Ebadi eesoces 1.17 





Check plots were 95 per cent de 
foliated. The plants leaved out again 
but appeared weak. Mulched checks 
showed 20 per cent less defoliation 
than those not mulched. 

The application of two sprays early 
in the season is a profitable way of 
increasing production. 
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Mr. Newman slips us 
something new 








In the larger sizes of Edgeworth con- 
jsiners we have long been in the habit 
of enclosing @ slip or card, bearing the 
folowing invitation: 


Thank you!. As a user of Edge 
worth tobacco, we are sure you 
appreciate its merits, which have 
won for it a Distinction among 
Extra High Grade products. 

May we not ask you to urge 
your friends who are not smokers 
of Edgeworth to give it a trial? 
You may use the other side of 
this card. Thank you. 

Larus & Bro. Co. 


Mr, Newman returns a slip to us with 
this notation: 


Melrose, Mass. 
larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va, 
Gentlemen: . 
My friends all use Edgeworth, showing 
that I select men of good judgment for 
my friends. I have smoked your tobacco 
for twenty-five years. ~ 

Yours appreciatively, 
B. 8S. Newman. 


We yield the floor to Mr. Newman. We 
gspect, however, that he is responsible 
tosome extent for the fact that all his 
frends are members of the Edgeworth 
Club. 


We size up Mr. Newman to be one of 
those chaps..who like to share good 
things with others. And the fact that he 
has been smoking Edgeworth for twenty- 
five years is a pretty good sign that he 
has some very decided opinions about it. 


The question is, shall we change the 
wording from 
“friends” to “ac 
quaintances” on our 
container slips, or 
how shall we avoid 
being “called” by 
other club members? 


Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so 
that you may put 
it to the pipe test. 
If you like the 
samptes you'll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever and 
whenever you buy 

it, for it never changes in quality. Write 
your name and address to Larus & 

Brother Company, 13 G South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchas- 
ers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Bdgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
bumidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 









The Problem of Fruit 
Packages 
{Continued from page 4) 

portant points to be considered in a 
fruit package. A few others which 
might be mentioned, and which doubt- 
less account for the popularity of 
some of our packages, are that they 
stow well on the wagon or truck, or 
in the car; that they ship well from 
the factory to the farm, either knocked 
down or nested; and that they be 
difficult to break into by those who 
would steal the contents while the 
package is in transit. 

Let us next consider for a moment 
a few of the leading packages in use 
by our fruit men and see how they 
measure up to the foregoing specifica- 
tions. 

Box and Barrel Have Faults 


Our two foremost packages, so far 
as the volume of fruit shipped in 
them is concerned, are the barrel and 
the box, and they both have much to 
commend them. But they both fail 


ee i ee ee Be | 


er ape ome: 








One-hundred apple carton, an ideal, but 
costly, package for high-class fruit 


seriously from -the standpoint of 
carrying the fruit in good condition. 
With the barrel in particular, it is 
almost impossible to have fruit put 
into it without a large per cent of 
it at the tail end of the barrel being 
battered and bruised so that it is 
seriously injured. And while the box 
is somewhat better, yet I have often 
opened boxes in which almost every 
apple was bruised, so that it is al- 
most equally faulty. Some plan ought 
to be devised to overcome this diffi- 
culty. 

The Carton with Compartments 

The carton with compartments for 
each apple is ideal, except for the cost, 


but that is a mighty important excep- 
tion. Whether this might be reduced 





A handled splint basket for local trade, an 
excellent package for that purpose 


if our fruit men began using them in 
larger numbers, I do not know, but 
they are so satisfactory that it seems 
worth while to give them a more gen- 
eral trial. 

For a local package to be put into 
grocery and fruit stores, the handled, 
splint basket shown herewith is a 
winner, and I believe it ought to be 
more commonly used. It is of a good 
size, convenient to carry and useful to 
the consumer after the fruit has been 
used. 


This is the fruit package problem 
as I see it. I fear that my criticisms 
have not been as constructive as 
might be desired, but if all our fruit 
men will tackle the problem serious- 
ly, I am sure it can be solved, 
we certainly need a solution. 





Nervous Woman (to persistent beg- 
gar)—"If I give you a piece of pud- 
ding, you'll never return, will you?” 

ell, lady, you know your 


}puddin’ better than I do!” 
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“J. B. Jénes, 44 E. Main St., Mount 
on separate sheet. 
must accompany any order. 





Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING RATES 

15e @ word. Count each initial, abbreviation, number or group of figures as one word. Thus 
Morris, N. ¥."* counts as eleven words. 
No display type or illustrations permissible. 
For advertisements addressed in care of the American Fruit Grower 
Magazine allow 5 words for address. Ail replies forwarded as received. 

SPECIAL NOTICE—All advertising copy, discontinuance orders or change of copy intended for 
the Classified Department must reach this office by the 10th of this month for next issue. 

Address: American Fruit Grower Magazine, 63 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


Write advertisement 
Because of the low rate, cash 














FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


NEAR CUMBERLAND, MD., 100 ACRES IN 

finest apple country, Mineral County, W. Va., 
4,000 apple trees, 4% 13* years old, balance 4 to 
18 years; 9 varieties. 150 cherry trees; 100 
quince, 25 pear and about 1000 Concord grape 
vines. Has $30,000 worth of buildings including 
complete cannery and steam plant. Excellent 
cultiva layout, two tractors, brand new and 
other equipment in good order. Artesian water. 
Located on National Pike; 20 minutes from rail- 
road; nine miles from Keyser, W. Vc.; schools, 
eb es, stores, 1 mile. Beautiful country, de- 
lightful climate. Owner retiring and will sell 
outright or trade for property in Baltimore or 








Washington. .Caughy & Co., Inc., 220 BE. Lex- 
ington, St., Baltimore. 
COMMERCIAL APPLE ORCHARD IN W. VA. 


1054 acres and 8100 prime young trees, nearly 
$20,000 crop in 1924. Govt. experts place with 
finest fruit land in U.-S. Parallels R. R. almost 
entire length of tract, 2 main roads h 
Exceptional marketing facilities, low 
rates to great markets. Buildings, improvements, 
orchard, etc., represent $110,000 investment. Must 
reduce activities, big sacrifice and lifetime opper- 
tunity at $67,000. Half cash, most of which this 
—?. ed should pay. Fred ©. Jones, Darling- 
on, q 


OZABK MOUNTAIN ORCHARD. 600 BEARING 


63 acres, 50 cultivated. Level, high elevation; mile 

Dwelling. Power sprayer. One of the 

most beautiful orchard sites in Arkansas. $8.000.00. 

J. EB. Michael, owner, Kernersville, N. C. 

ORCHARD AND IDEAL SUMMER HOME AD- 
joining the famous Bedford Springs Hotel. 

— folder. Rush ©. Litzinger, Bedford, 
enna 














ORCHARDS FOR SALE IN SUNNY PAYETTE 
we by owner. Box 8&2, Route 3, Emmett, 
0. 








AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 
SALESMEN—RIGHT NOW IS THE TIME TO 
connect with a reliable nursery for the coming 
year. We can your orders complete, and 
with entire satisfaction to your customers. The 
French Nursery, Clyde, Ohio, established 1863. 


AGENTS—WRITH FOR FREE SAMPLES. SELL 

Madison ‘‘Better-Made’’ Shirts for large manu- 
facturer direct to wearer. No captal or experi- 
ence required. Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. 
Madison Corporation, 505 Broadway, New York. 


I WILL PROVE YOU CAN MAKE $100 A WEEK 
with tion. Marshall made $80 in 

five hours. markable new plan; write quick. 

panned — Megr., 2512 American Bldg., Cin- 
innati, O. 


Articles, st 5 
NEW WRITERS WANTED Articles. stories, 
ete, $13,500 just paid to unknown writer. En- 
tirely new field. 











s pts for books 
Send self-addressed envelope for list of 100 subjects. 


P. 0. Bex 687, Los Angeles, Galil. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


100 ENVELOPES 91.00 


Printed with your Name and Address 
Clear, white bond paper . with envelopesto match. Your 
name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, on 
both paper and envelopes, and sent to you postpaid for 





est 01 
finconvenient to send the money, we will 
x Money returned if you are not more 
satisfied. Ordertoday. Write name and address plainly. 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY jak ine qere 
us today for our agent's proposition. 

ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
8017 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWN- 

er buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samp! American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 92, East Orange, N. J. 
MASON SOLD 18 COMET SPRAYERS AND 

autowashers one Saturday. Profits $2.50 
each. Particulars free. Established 35 years. 
Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Box C-8, 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO—CHEWING—FIVE LBS., 
50; Smoking—Five Ibs., $1.25; 
ten, $2.00. Pipe free. recei . 


Pay when 
isfaction guaranteed. Kentucky Farmers Asso- 
ciation, Paducah, Ky. 

LOOK, HERE— GUARANTEED, FRAGRANT, 
mellow, rich, homespun tobacco. Five pounds 

chewing, $1.50; smoking, $1.25. Samples, 10c. 

Clark’s River Plantation, Hazel, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—1 No. 12 MT. GILEAD CIDER 
press, 1 No, 8-A Farquhar press. Each used 
only one season. Thomas & Company, Frederick, 





























MISCELLANEOUS 
ACCOUNTS, NOTES, CLAIMS COLLECTED ANY- 
where in the world No charges unless col- 
lected. May’s Collection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 
SONG POEM WRITERS—WRITE RAY HIB- 
beler, D96, 4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago, 


WANTED 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


POSITION WANTED 
POSITION WANTED ON FRUIT FARM. COL- 
lege graduate in horticulture. Jno. 8. Fyock, 
R. 1, Clymer, Penna. 


PERSONAL 
FOOT TROUBLE—IF YOUR FEET ACHE, 
burn, scald, swell, blister, perspire, disagree- 
able odors, don’t suffer. Write to the Miller 
Drug Co., Kimball, 8. D. 


PRINTING STATIONERY 
250 LETTERHEADS PRINTED NAMB, 
dress and business, mailed $1.35; 500, 
Samples free. Sunko, Mohawk, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 
EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’, home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for free booklet G-100. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. : 
GOVERNMENT JOBS, BECOME RAILWAY 
mail clerks. Men, 18-35. Commence $1900. 
Common education sufficient. Specimen examina- 
tion questions free. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. F-94, Rochester, N. Y. 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 65, 
willing to accept Government Positions, $117- 
$300, traveling or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 
259, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 
EXPERIENCED MAN FOR SMALL COMMER- 
cial apple orchard. Must operate tractor, know 
bee-keeping, growing small fruits. Prefer man 
with son er. enough to work. Copsia Orchard, 
Saluda, N..C. 


PATENTS 
“PATENT PARTICULARS” 
trade-marks, free. Write. 
-629 F, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, WHAT HAVE 
you? Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 531 Enright, St. 

Louis, Mo. 
HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
EARN $25 WEEK AT HOME. GIRLS-WOMEN, 
16 up. Learn gown making. Learn while earn- 
ing. Sample home lessons—free. Write imme- 
diately. Franklin Institute, Dept. F-547, 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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AND TRADE-MARKS 


AND ADVICE ON 
Sterling Buck, 




















and return the coupon to us. 





pespenter Tools 
Cultivators 








ecking an item, 
information 


American Fruit 
| Readers’ Service Department 





Are You Planning to Buy Something? 


If unable to find what you want in this issue of The American Fruit Grower 
Magazine, check the items most interested in, give your naime and address, 


You are under no obligation whatever—this service is yours to take advantage 
of—don’t hesitate to use it Information will be supplied or the names of man- 
ufacturers who can best fill your wants. 


— ==TEAR OFF RE eecssesssssnssnensete 
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CA New 
Full Set 


Is Economy 


Even though Cham- 
pion is the better 
spark plug and will 
_— better service 
or a much longer 
period, a new full set 
at least once a year 
will give more power 
and speed and soon 
save their price in 
oil and gas. 


Champion is better 
because of its double- 
ribbed sillimanite 
core, special analysis 
electrodes and gas- 
tight two-piece con- 
struction. “ 


More than 95,000 dealers sell 
Champions. somaneee X for 
Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box for 
all other cars, 75 cents. (Cana- 
dian prices 80 and 90 cents.) 
Champions are fully 
guaranteed. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Windsor, Ont. London Paris 


Champion X is the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford Cars 
and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. 








CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine = 
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SUMMERTIME is an excellent period 
for the development of lice, mites 
and some types of diseases. Out- 
nipeks of highly infectious diseases in 
either laying hens or growing chicks 
are apt to cause serious loss, not only 
in mortality but in future production 
and growth. 
Fowl Cholera 

Fowl cholera is very apt to make 
its appearance in a flock that is al- 

ed to run on ground that has been 
heavily populated with chickens, espe- 
cially if the soil is of a rather heavy 
type and not well drained. Outbreaks 
usually occur following a rainy period 
if the water collects in low places and 
the birds are allowed free range. It 
is advisable to keep the ground thor- 
oughly cultivated so that all moisture 
will enter the ground rather than col- 
1é6tt on the surface. 

Symptoms.—Some birds show no ex- 
ternal symptoms but drop dead with- 
out visible sickness. Others develop 
a less acute form and may be seen 
walking slowly around the yard, often 
crouching, with ruffled feathers, in the 
corners away from other birds. They 
eat little, but drink a great deal. 
Their droppings are usually yellow or 
bright green in color, and the pres- 
ence of diarrhea is common. When 
close to death, extreme weakness 
comes over the birds. They stretch 
their heads and necks forward or 
from side to side; the head falls for- 
ward, mucus oozes from the mouth, 
and the eyes close. 
Transmission.—The disease spreads 
within the flock through the droppings, 
which are full of germs, through the 
liquid droppings from the mouths of 
infected birds getting onto the food 
and into the drinking water, or by 
means of fowls eating dead, infected 
birds. 

Control.— 
‘1. Remove all sick birds from the 
flock. 
2. Thoroughly clean premises. 
3. Spray with a five per cent solu- 
tion of standard disinfectant. 
4. Give all birds laxative treatment. 

(a) If individual treatment is 
advisable give each bird a 
two grain calomel pill. 

(b) Flock treatment. One 
pound epsom salts and one 
pound sulphur in a dry 
mash to each 100 mature 
birds. 

Place an intestinal antiseptic in 
the drinking water for six to 

10 days. — 

4 Lice 

Lice may kill mature birds or chicks 
directly or so weaken them that they 
succumb to other diseases. There is 
no question that there is a heavy loss 
of egg production and growth in the 
flock due to the presence of these 
parasites, 


Common Hen Lice * 


The body lice are pale yellow to 
gray in color and from one-sixteenth 
to one-eighth of an inch in length. 
They are very active. As they have 
biting mouth parts, they do not suck 
the blood, but live on the hairs, feath- 
ers and scales of the skin. They are 
found in largest numbers about the 
vent and under the wings. 

Life History—The eggs, commonly 
called nits, are fastened in clusters 
on the feathers, usually around the 





vent of the bird. They are small, 
\ 


‘Watch the Poultry Flock During 
Warm Weather 


white and-oblong. In six or eight days 
the young emerge and immediately 
commence irritating the bird. They 
mature in three weeks. Breeding is 
very rapid. The offspring from a 
single pair is estimated at 125,000 in- 
dividuals in a season. They spread 
quickly from bird to bird. One lousy 
bird will soon cause the whole pen to 
become infested. 

Treatment.—As lice spend their en- 
tire life on the fowl, the fowl must 
be treated to reach them. 

(a) Sodium Fluoride. .This powder 
may be purchased at most.drug stores 
and has proved a very effective 
method of control. A«pinch (the 
amount of material that can be held 
between the thumb and index finger) 
is applied to each of the following 
parts: head, neck, back, tail, under 
each wing, thigh and venf. Apply as 
often as needed. 

(b) Home-made Powder. A good, 
yet cheap, louse powder can be made 
by mixing three parts gasoline with 
one part standard stock dip and add- 
ing enough dry cement to dry up the 
liquid. Hold the bird with its head 
down and work the dry powder into 
the feathers. 

(c) Mercurial Ointment. For setting 
hens especially this salve is popular. 
Mix one part blue ointment with two 
parts-vaseline. Apply the salve, about 
the size of a pea, to the region just 
below the vent and under each wing. 
Rub in well. 

(d) Dipping. One ounce of sodium 
fluoride to each gallon of water makes 
a satisfactory solution for dipping. 
Care must be taken that weather con- 
ditions are right in order to prevent 
birds from catching cold. 


Head Louse. 


The head louse is dark in color and 
about one-tenth of an inch in length. 
It lives mostly on the feathers of the 
head and neck. Eggs are glued to 
feathers of head and neck and hatch 
in about five days, the live maturing 
in about 10 days. 

Treatment.—Apply to the head of the 
chick or bird a little of a salve made 
by mixing a tablespoonful of standard 
stock dip in a cup of melted vaseline 
or lard. Use after cooling. 


Mites 

Mites are probably the most trou- 
blesome of all external parasites. Al- 
though they are very small, they make 
up in numbers what they lack in size. 
They increase rapidly, are long-lived, 
and live by sucking blood. It is cer- 
tain that they kill or stunt many chick- 
ens and cause hens to stop laying. 
Setting hens are often killed or forced 
to leave their nests by them. 


Common Red Mites 


The chicken mites or red mites are 
about one-twenty-fifth to one-one hun- 
dred and twentieth of an inch ‘in 
length. They are light to dark gray 
in color without food but become 


‘bright red after filling up on blood. 


During the day they may be seen in 
cracks and crevices of the poultry 
house. At night they crawl out to 
suck the blood of the birds. 

Life History.—The white elliptical 
eggs that are laid about the roosts 
hatch in about four days. The mites 
mature in a few days. They are in- 
active during the winter. but increase 
rapidly from early spring to late fall. 


uit Grower Magazin, 
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Treatment.—Red mites may be deal 
with effectively in the following map. 
ner: 

1. Clean up filth, ventilate house 
with open front and let plenty of sun 
light into the house. 

2. Construct removal roosts and 
dropping boards, allowing as fey; 
cracks as possible. 

3. Paint or spray the roosts, Walls 
about roosts, dropping boards ang 
nests with full strength solution ot 
two parts oil to one part stock dip, o 
five gallons of lime sulphur to 40 gal. 
lons of water. Applications should by 
made four to six times during th, 
spring, summer and fall, and in pairs, 
one following the other in five or giz 
days. 

Scaly Leg Mites 

A minute mite, which cannot by 
detected with the naked eye, is the 
cause of the large, irregular scales ang 
masses on the legs of fowls. The cop. 
dition produced is annoying, spoils the 
appearance of the birds, and some 
times causes lameness. 

Treatment.—For ordinary farm prac. 
tice, dip the shanks of the bird in 
crude oil, taking care to avoid get 
oil on the skin or feathers of the 
birds. The number of treatments will 
depend upon how severely the birds 
are attacked. ; 


Depluming Mite 


- A still smaller mite than that which 
causes scaly legs sets up an irritation 
at the base of the feathers in different 
parts of the body of the bird, causing 
it to pull out its feathers. Bad at. 
tacks may check egg production and 
cause emaciation. 

Treatment.—Add a tablespoontul of 
stock dip to a cup of melted vaseline 
or lard, mix thoroughly and when cool 
apply a little to infested parts. 





Many Dangerous Pests 


Intercepted 


M2°R2 than a dozen larvae of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly were re 
cently found in a single tangerine 
orange in the baggage of a passenger 
from Italy arriving in New York. 

In another instance a falsely labeled 
trunk was intercepted at Charleston, 
S. C. It was labeled, “One case pre 
serves in tin,” but it contained artl- 
choke roots infested with insects. 
One species was present which is not 
represented in the National Museum 
Collection. A species of root boret 
was also found. 

In still another case, two packages 
of living insects in the pupal stage 
were intercepted in the mail at New 
York, 

The interception of such pests is 
part of the work of the Federal Horti 
cultural Board, which is directing its 
efforts toward preventing the intro 
duction of dangerous pests into the 
United States from foreign countries. 


School on Sub-Tropical 
Horticulture 


FoR THE benefit of high school 
teachers, students and others, the 
University of California will conduct 
a school on sub-tropical horticulture 
at Riverside during the six weeks 
from June 27 to August 8. The courses 
will be planned particularly for high 
school teachers and students, but they 
will be open to others who will pay 
the usual fee. This will be the second 
session of the school. The one held 
last year was attended by about 50 
students, some of whom came from 
other states and foreign countries. In 
formation about the school can be ob 
tained from the College of Agricul- 
ture, Berkeley, Calif. 








“Do you,” the telephone company it- 
quires, “observe the golden rule of 
party-line usage?” 

“Absolutely; if the other party's 
‘talking, we jiggle the receiver hook 
and make wise cracks until he gets 
discouraged and quits.” 
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Get A Demonstration 
During Display Week 


See for yourself how the Ford truck enables the 
orchardist to market his products with greater 
speed and profit. 


Drive the light, efficient Ford truck through 
your own orchard, around close planted trees. 
Note its ease of operation and convenient size. 


Ford trucks are now available with a wide 
variety of Ford-built body types. There is one 
for every kind of orchard and farm work. 











The Ford truck and Fordson tractor are an ideal 
combination for the fruit grower. In time saved 
and work better done they make sure you will 


$365 
Open Cab ® e e ° ’ e ° 6§ 


Truck Chassis ...-. - 


Closed Cab e . e s e . . BS 


Runabout—Pick-up Body _. 306 receive the greatest return for the energy you 
Express Body—Closed Cab 505 put into your farm work. 

Express Body [“spt’cas") 515 

Stake Body—Closed Cab S46 om . 

Epreeteaytase! se Sorc [otor Gompany, 
Fordson Tractor ..-+-: .: 49S Detroit, Michigan 


{Fenders $35 Extra) i 
» & B. Uetroit " 


FORD TRUCK DISPLAY WEEK JULY 13-18 INCLUSIVE 
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E C O nh O mM y - Touring - - 


. ‘. . : Roadster - $525 
Low in price—low in cost of operation Coupe. - $715 


— with service available everywhere, Coach - - $735 


Chevrolet is recognized as the foremost Sedan - - $825 
car “for Economical Transportation.” ao “425 


Express $5 50 

Truck Chassis 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN peregrine 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION FLINT, MICH, ~ 





QUALITY AT LOW COST 
SS 








